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NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


Mr. Geddes, designer ot over thirty productions in the 
past six years for the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
Companies, Morris Gest, W. A. Brady, Lee Shubert, 
George Tyler and others, announces a practical course 
in the visual elements of dramatic production. The 
course is in twenty lessons, with morning and evening 
classes, limited to ten students each. Each student is 
given a play to analyze, taught how to plan his produc- 
tion, make working drawings, build, paint and set 
scenery, cut and fit costumes, and light the stage. A 
limited number will be admitted to the lecture privileges 
of the course. Address: 342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Stewart Kidd Company of Cincinnati have long enjoyed the reputation of being the foremost 
publishers of dramatic literature in America. Though issuing other works, they have 
specialized in the prompt publication of the best in contemporary dramatic art criticism 
and biography. Nor have they confined themselves to American drama. The best produc- 
tions of the stage in all lands are to be found in their catalogue of translations. 

---San Francisco Bulletin 


Second Large Edition 


FIFTY CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS 





Edited FRANK SHAY and PIERRE LOVING 

This volume contai FIFTY REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS of the MODERN 
THEATRE, chosen from t umatic works of contemporary writers all over the w 1 and 
is the second volume in the Stewart Kidd matic Anthologies, the first being European 
Theories of the Drama, by B tt H. Clark lich has been so enthusiastically received 

The editors have s sulo sifted intless plays and have selected the best available in 
English. One-half the plays \ bef been published in book form; thirty-one are n 
longer available in any other edition 

The work satisfies a long-felt int f i handy collection of the choicest plays produced by 
the art theatres all over the world It is a complete repertory for a little theatre, a volur f 
the study of the modern drama, a representative collection of the world’s best short plays 

Kenneth Macgowan in the Freeman: ‘lor once in publishing history, the “blurb”? upon the 





This is a complete repertory for the little theatre.” 
Large 8vo. 585 pages. Net $5.00 


“THE BEST SHORT PLAYS THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYS 

>1”? Edited by GEORGE CRAM COOK and 
1920-1921 FRANK SHAY 

Edited by FRANK SHAY With a foreword by HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 

i Containing the ten best plays produced by 

This volume represent careful and in the Provincetown Players, which are 

“SUPPRESSED DESIRES,” George Cram 

Cook and Susan Glaspell. 
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telligent selection of the best One-\ct Plays 
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i} Holland Hudson, Ben Ames Williams and New York Sun: “Tense and _ vivid little 
y, dramas.” 
4 / others. In the preface the editor traces the Dallas News: “Uniform in excellence of 
development of the art theatre and estimates workmanship, varied in subject matter—the 
volume is a distinct contribution to American 
ao its present importance I2mo. Net $2.50 dramatic art. 12mo. Net $2.50 
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“PORTMANTEAU ADAPTATIONS” 
By STUART WALKER with introduction by EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 

The third volume of this series includes “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” “The Birthday of the 
Infanta,” “Sir David Wears a Crown,” a sequel to “Six Who Pass While The Lentils Boil,’ 
and “Nelli Jumbo.” Elaborately illustrated. Net $2.50 


“BRITISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA OF TODAY” 
Outlines for their study by BARRETT H. CLARK 

The student, when he has completed a study of the plays connected with the BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN DRAMA OF TO-DAY, should have a very definite knowledge of the essentials of 
dramatic technic in general, and the modern movement in particular. l2mo. Net $2.50 


“THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS” (‘‘Madretta’’, ‘“‘At the Shrine’’, ‘‘Addio’’) 
By STARK YOUNG 


Three unusual plays through all of which runs the theme of love and tragic renunciation 
All have been frequently acted. l2mo. Net $1 


Stewart Kidd Modern Plays, edited by Frank Shay 
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Six weeks of intensive, practical work in all the arts and crafts 
of the theatre, taught by authoritative instructors in every branch. 
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CLARENCE STRATTON’S 
“Producing in Little Theatres 
alll Written with infectious enjoyment. Makes producing, including mounting 
plays and persuading actors, easier. With annotated list of 200 plays and 60 note- 
worthy illustrations. Jllustrated ctrcular free. $2.90 


CONSTANCE D’ARCY MACKAY’S 
The Little Theatre in the United States 


More historical than Mr. Stratton’s book, but subordinating producing. With 20 
illustrations, repertories, and 30-page index. $2.50 
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Giovanni Grasso 
THERE is something ironical in the fact that in the place in New 
York where least scenery and equipment has been this season 
there has been the finest acting. Grasso at the Royal Theatre on 
the Bowery has packed the house with Italians night after night for 
weeks. His presence there and the power that carries his art along 
serve very well to remind us that after all the actor has something 
to do on the stage as well as the lights and costumes and scenery and 
dramatic problems about which we talk so much. 

Grasso belongs to the naturalistic school of Sicily. This art of his 
gets its life through improvisation. It comes from a land where there 
is an abundance of animation, vitality, fire and spirit and flexibility. 
It is free; it invents, glows, strikes, is shattered; it is life itself, 
naked, simple, inevitable, though never very psychological or com- 
plex. It exercises us not by refining on our reflections and adding 
nuances to our inner experience; but by putting into play those more 
open and universal faculties of the heart and mind that make us a 
part of all human experience everywhere. Such art has not the 
subtlety of mists and shadows and visionary depths; but for all that 
it may have a subtlety of its own, the subtle and infinite simplicities 
of light on a wall or of the sky at noon. Grasso’s effects come straight 
to us. Within an elemental range and definite limitation they are 
perfect. From the minute he comes on the stage his absorption and 
his complete possession by the part give to him a magnetism and a 
kind of violent unity that are more alive in their way than life itself. 
For any student of acting Grasso is a veritable school; in his art 
the foundation of all acting can be studied, however different the 
method or school may be that will ultimately be followed. 


STaRK YOUNG. 
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Photograph by Nickolas Muray. 


Giovanni Grasso, the famous Sicilian actor now 


playing in New York (see reverse). 
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YEAR’S END 


DECEMBER SEES BROADWAY LITTERED 
WITH FAILURES—REPERTORY AGAIN 
THE ONE WAY OUT 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 
A FTER two seasons of extraordinary financial success, 


the New York theatre has come upon a period of 

the most dismal depression that it has known in a 
generation. With the years of prosperity came native as 
well as foreign plays of unusual merit. They won success, 
great popular success, the good quite as much as the bad. 
In the glow of seeing virtue triumphnt and rewarded, 
many a critic hailed these seasons as the best that our 
theatre had ever had. Today failure stalks through New 
York’s fifty playhouses and camps upon the doorsteps of 
its score of managers. An endless stream of new produc- 
tions flows through Broadway. Tiring under the impact 
of banality and failure, the critic bemoans the calamitous 
season, and sees only a season of poor plays getting their 
just deserts. It happens, however, that quite as many native 
and foreign plays of note have been seen in New York these 
past four months as were visible there in the same period 
last year.. The significant thing is that not one of the 
American pieces and only two of the foreign pieces have 
found success. 

And success does count. The sooner we learn this, the 
better. Success does not mean a cheap victory expensively 
won. It means reaching an audience, and reaching an 
audience is the second and a vital duty of a play. The 
essence of the theatre is that it is drama shown to masses 
of spectators. If the spectators are not there, drama might 
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far better stay on its bookshelf, and finally never be written. 
The problem of the American theatre has always been to 
find the audience for the good play. On the road this has 
definitely meant, for the past six years, the creation of pro- 
ducing theatres to make audiences again. In New York, 
for two seaons, we imagined it was only a matter of show- 
ing the play; the audience was big enough to support it 
night after night for months on end, even as the long-run 
system demands, Under war-prosperity, it was big enough; 
under normal conditions it is not. We must now face a 
fact that we have come very close to forgetting—that some 
form of the repertory theatre is the only means of bringing 
good drama and its audience together on stable terms. 


Il. 


It is not very difficult to get an accurate idea of the con- 
trast in prosperity and of the similarity in output between 
this season and the last. The record in figures is most in- 
teresting: Between August 1st and November 14th last 
year there were 46 plays and 16 musical pieces produced 
on Broadway. ‘This year in the same weeks, there were 
64 plays and 17 musical pieces. This year there were as 
many failures produced in these opening months as there 
were plays produced in the same period the year before. 

As to the merit of the plays: In the January issue of 
this magazine a year ago, I had occasion to mention the 
following native plays of some distinction: Enter Madame, 
The Bad Man, The First Year, The Emperor Jones and 
The Treasure; and the following of foreign authorship: 
The Mob, The Skin Game, and Heartbreak House. This 
year I can list the following native plays of roughly equal 
merit: The Detour, Ambush, Anna Christie, The Straw, 
Swords, Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting and The Hero, the last 
of which, after a spring try-out at matinees, went into the 
regular evening bill; and the following from abroad: The 
Circle, The White-Headed Boy, A Bill of Divorcement, 
The Madras House, The Children’s Tragedy, and perhaps 
Don Juan, The Title and The Grand Duke. 
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YEAR’S END 


The significant comment on the current depression and 
the inability of good plays to find the audience that they 
once had within reach, is the fact that, of the plays listed 
above, only The Circle, A Bill of Divorcement and The 
Grand Duke have registered the sort of success that was a 
familiar tribute to sound playwriting last season. At the 
middle of November, Ambush was going off, The Title, 
Anna Christie, and The Straw were shiveringly awaiting 
their fate, Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting had done only fair 
business and was scheduled to depart and The Detour, 
Swords, The Hero, The White-Headed Boy, Don 
Juan, and The Children’s Tragedy were dead. Last sea- 
son only The Treasure failed to win the audience it de- 


served. 


ITI. 


If it were not for the atmosphere of failure, deserved 
and undeserved, in which the whole New York theatre 
moves, now would be a time for some rejoicing over the 
fact that our serious American playwrights seem at last to 
have definitely discovered the existence of our middle 
classes. Five of the seven outstanding native dramas 
seriously picture those levels of our life which have hitherto 
had no more than comic portraiture at the hands of Cohan, 
Craven, Smith and others. Of the other two, one begins 
in a Bronx flat, and the other is poetic drama. 

Of the five plays, the best is unquestionably Eugene 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie. It is also, I think, the truest, the 
most searching and the most dramatically consistent study 
in realism that our playwrights have produced. It is more 
tightly knit than any other of O’Neill’s plays. And it 
supplies opportunities for acting which Arthur Hopkins’ 
company and direction completely realize. This story of a 
drunken Swede barge captain, his daughter, who comes 
home to him from Minneapolis brothel and jail, and her 
stoker-lover, swept into the story from a wreck at sea, 
begins in a pithy, biting, richly ironic first act, surges up- 
ward through rude romance and souls cleansed by the sea’s 
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contact, to a bitter and terrific climax when the girl tells 
her lover and her father the kind of life she has led. It 
ends in a desperate sort of equipoise when the men have 
learned respect for the woman’s spirit, and the 
lover is to marry her before he and the father set sail on 
a voyage for which they have signed in drunken despera- 
tion. 

The pungent realism of the play speaks out in the ad- 
mirable performances of George Marion as the captain and 
Frank Shannon as the lover. More than realism, however, 
something of the inner spirit, the fulness and vitality of life, 
floods to the surface in the remarkable acting of Pauline 
Lord as the woman. Perhaps this sort of part—the part 
she played four or five years ago in The Deluge, when her 
talents first were noticed—is the only sort she can play, 
though I think she commands comedy as well as badgered 
and inarticulate desperation. However that may be, she 
plays this particular role as no other American actress of 
a generation has played anything remotely approaching it. 
I do not forget Mrs. Fiske in Salvation Nell. To this per- 
formance and this play are added Hopkins’ best, most 
plausible, most effortless direction and the inspired and in- 
spiring lighting of Robert Edmond Jones. 


IV. 
The other play by O'Neill, The Straw, a drama of the 


tubercular, has been familiar for some time in its printed 
version. As produced by George C. Tyler with Margalo 
Gilmore and Otto Kruger in the leading parts, it is defi- 
nitely disappointing up to its final scene. The disappoint- 
ment cannot be charged against the playwright. It is not 
so rich and un-willed a work as Anna Christie, but it is 
stout drama, well characterized. The fault is in the acting. 
The directors whom Tyler put to work on the play have 
done nothing at all to interpret it, and that very promising 
young actress of The Famous Mrs. Fair, Miss Gilmore, 
proves unable to bend her personality and hér present ability 
to the demands of the part. Kruger, on the other hand, a 
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YEAR’S END 


man who has played milk-and-water heroes for seasons on 
end, and who got the part in his hands only five days before 
production, plays with such earnest skill that when he 
reaches the final scene—which is his scene—he sweeps the 
play up to the levels of pathos which are its natural domain, 
joining the close of Anna Christie in an assertion of spiritual 
values that may conquer those dreary tragic conclusions 
of realism. 


V. 


Of the other studies of the American middle class, it is 
not possible to say so much. The Detour, the tragedy of 
a mother’s attempt to get her daughter away from the 
farm and into a career, owes as much to O'Neill and 
his Beyond the Horizon as all these middleclass dramas 
owe to the Zeitgeist which has informed our middle-class 
novels of the past three or four years; the fact that 
The Detour was by Owen Davis, a practitioner in the 
cheapest sort of melodrama, won it a surprised and 
respectful hearing that otherwise it probably would 
not have got. The Hero, by Gilbert Emery, is an 
ironic and understanding contrast in heroism, the impulsive 
heroism of a soldier who is also a seducer of woman, and 
the methodical and humdrum heroism of a brother who 
stayed home, fed his family and tried to mitigate the 
former’s lapses. In actual performance—well acted as it 
was by Robert Ames and Richard Bennett—the crude 
mechanism of its plot worked to its disadvantage. Against 
a certain overtone of ultimate meaning which is discernible 
in The Hero and strikingly evident in The Straw and Anna 
Christie, we have in Ambush, the first production of the 
Theatre Guild this season, a drab and uninforming study 
of hopeless mediocrities. Here in Arthur Richman’s care- 
fully observed drama, we have realism at its worst. It 
is the Manchester school of England transplanted to Jersey 
City and narrowed to its legitimate confines. The people it 
sees are weak people. They are helpless in the claws of 
circumstance and the playwright. 
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VI. 


The confines of middle class realism are not broadened 
greatly or legitimately by the process which Zoe Akins has 
applied in Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting. We begin with a 
wholly admirable first act showing the disunion that has 
crept into an artist’s family through his absence in Paris. 
The study of the couple continues fairly legitimately 
through another act which transports them from the Bronx 
to Greenwich Village; then the whole thing is inflated with 
the artificiality of rich admirers and suddenly expiring 
children, and bedizened with the tinsel of Pinerotic drama. 
The direction of Arthur Hopkins and the acting of Frank 
Conroy as the husband manage to escape the blight of 
Pinero; but Marjorie Rambeau’s vivid and almost splendid 
performance as the wife is dulled a little as the play closes. 

Quite another matter is the escape of Swords from the 
limits of mechanical realism. This drama by Sidney 
Howard soars out and up on the wings of poetry and vision. 
As drama, it suffers a little from verbal meanderings and 
parentheses; just enough, perhaps, to dull its fierce and 
glowing plot. But, as a whole, such free and dynamic verse 
has never been produced in our native theatre. More, no 
poet has so dared to bring the mystic upon our stage. 
Fortunately for the playwright, he had a Clare Eames to 
play his heroine; for it is hard to imagine another American 
actress speaking verse so beautifully and so skilfully and 
achieving at the same time the spiritual beauty of the 
Madonna which this role embodies. Jose Ruben acted the 
villain of the piece exceptionally well. The play is now 
available in print, but there are only flat photos to suggest 
the beauty of setting and costumes which Robert E. Jones 
wrought about Swords and the moments of stirring 
volumnear movement which Brock Pemberton and Jones 
managed to inspire in the players. 


VIL. 


Of the plays from foreign sources, 4 Bill of Divorce- 
ment is easily the most inspiring—in itself and in its re- 
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ception. Clemence Dane’s drama has nothing to do with 
the middle classes, but it is true portraiture and it might 
end in the same sort of drab and enervating tragedy which 
so much of our realism embraces. Instead, this story of a 
lunatic who returns home, cured, to find his wife about to 
marry again, leaps out to the sort of tragedy in which 
there are spiritual vigor and heroism. Allan Pollock, in a 
very strange but arresting study of the lunatic, prepares the 
ground for this tragedy; Katherine Cornell, a young 
American actress, brings it forth in the flashing sensitiveness 
and courage of her portrait of the daughter who sends her 
mother away into happiness, gives up her own romance 
because of her tainted blood, and sits down to save her 
father even as she learns to know him. 

There is a sudden spurt of similar vigor to The Circle. 
It is a comedy by Somerset Maugham which for three acts 
seems following, with more wit to be sure, the familiar 
road of English drawing room comedy. The disastrous 
romance of an older generation is held up to afright the 
eyes of the younger. Suddenly the younger speaks and in 
Shavian accents consigns to the pit the caution that seeks 
happiness, and instead embraces life as it must be lived. 

One piece of acting—as over-played in comic vigor as 
Mrs. Carter’s is under-played—was the only blemish on 
Lennox Robinson’s jolly and pungent Irish comedy, The 
White-Headed Boy, which brought back to New York some 
of the original Irish Players, including that incomparable 
comedian, Arthur Sinclair. 

Not even two pieces of bad acting can invalidate, as 
it turns out, an English drama which no one had hitherto 
supposed was at all actable—Granville Barker’s Madras 
House. This shapeless and plotless dissertation on the lure 
of modern woman and her clothes, proves highly diverting 
and uncommonly stimulating as produced by the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse for the opening of its new season. 

Performances no more pretentious but at least as good 
might have saved Arnold Bennett’s erudite but witty 
comedy The Title, Bataille’s smart, ironic Don Juan, or 
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Karl Schoenherr’s odd and neurotic Children’s Tragedy. 
The Grand Duke is frisky, risky, gossamer entertain- 
ment, hardly worth a thought for itself; but Sacha Guitry’s 
comedy gives Lionel Atwill an opportunity for a genuine 
and delightful piece of impersonation. 
VIII. 

There are two other groups of plays seen in New York 
in the past four months which feed reflections on the neces- 
sary coming of the repertory theatre. These are the plays 
held over from last year, and the successes revived from 
some years back. During this calamitous season in which 
new plays collapsed that would have won a profitable public 
last season, five productions from last year have ridden 
comfortably along: Liliom, The First Year, The Green 
Goddess, The Bat and Just Married. These plays are little 
better than some offered this year, but they have the great 
advantage of not having had to fight from birth the econ- 
omic conditions of a normal season. By the time the new 
season began they had had their audience found for them. 
They were tried and established and dependable, like the 
backbone of any repertory. A similar reputation as good 
entertainment, coupled with excellent performances, carried 
Belasco’s revivals of The Easiest Way and The Return of 
Peter Grimm through profitable and deliberately limited 
runs. If the theatregoer cannot see in these hold-overs and 
revivals evidence for an organized playhouse, it is idle to 
call his attention to the charming repertory theatre in petto 
which that remarkable actress Ruth Draper maintains for 
her personal satisfaction in the group of solitary impersona- 
tions and character studies with which she is again delight- 
ing the discriminating at her recitals. 
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The Verge, by Susan Glaspell, Act two, as presented by the Pro- 
vincetown Players in an expressionist setting designed by Cleon 
Throckmorton. The scene is a room in a tower, which “starts to 
be round but doesn’t complete the circle.” The circular shape of 
the simple flats at the back is sharply defined by the strange pat- 
tern cast by the lamp. The distortion of this “thwarted tower’’ is 
expressed by the bizarre window. At the left, the delicately dis- 
torted rail of a spiral staircase winds up from below. The scene 
suggests admirably the quality of the play, normality verging on 
insanity in its attempt to escape from the conventional patterns of 
life into a new design. (The Verge will be reviewed in the next 
issue.) 





The lovely incised relief of The Dancers by Jo 
Davidson, let into a wall of the foyer of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, New York. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


BY OLIVER M. SAYLER 


F I were a playwright and had written a courageous 
| play which no one had the equal courage to produce, 
and if in amazement I discovered thousands of play- 
goers ferreting out the devious way to a little theatre in 
a congested portion of the world’s most imposing city, where 
that play was visible nightly for many weeks, I would be 
tempted, like John Galsworthy, to describe that theatre as 
“the house where magic has come to stay.” 

Or if I were mistress of the art of acting and saw in this 
theatre the fountain head of the finest impulses in my art, 
I should probaby judge it in the terms of Minnie Maddern 
Fiske: “One of the most stimulating playhouses I know. 
Rare good taste prevails everywhere—good taste, good 
sense.” 

Or, further, if I were a sympathetic observer from over- 
seas, my natural reaction would be that of William Archer: 
“perhaps the most delightful of the New York sideshows.” 

But I am neither grateful playwright, nor artist within 
the theatre, nor gracious and perspicacious visitor from 
afar. I am, if anything, simply chronicler and, where pos- 
sible, interpreter of our dramatic endeavors. And I like 
to think of the Neighborhood Playhouse of the Henry 
Street Settlement as a laboratory built securely on the 
ground floor of an ultimate national theatre, the superstruc- 
ture of which is not yet even remotely conceived or planned. 
The larger edifice may belong to the dim future, or it may 
be around the corner of time, but down in Grand Street, 
behind that dignified, though unpretentious, Georgian fa- 
¢ade, is an institution of which it must take account and 
which it will use as one of its testing grounds when it comes. 

They have been busily and steadily and honorably at 
work down at the Neighborhood ever since the playhouse 
opened its doors in February, 1915, thanks to the generosity 
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of Alice and Irene Lewisohn and with the cooperating 
guidance of Helen Arthur and Agnes Morgan. I 
don’t believe there was any conscious intention of build- 
ing a vital unit in a national theatre. Really significant 
things are seldom accomplished that way. Eugene O'Neill, 
for instance, gave no thought to the lore he would be able 
to lay by for his plays when he shipped on that Norwegian 
bark to Argentine. He went because something within 
him told him he had to. And so it was with the Neigh- 
borhood. 

Still less do I believe that the founders of Grand Street's 
chief excuse for existence had any false illusions about them- 
selves creating the great American theatre or even in its 
stricter sense, an art theatre. They knew the limitations of 
their project—and they knew its assets. The assets they 
cherished and put to work; the limitations likewise, so far 
as possible, they capitalized. Their field for service was 
their own particular community. They would assist that 
community toward esthetic self-expression, and to that end 
they established a workshop for all the arts of the theatre 
and classes in acting and dancing, while for example rather 
than for intrinsic reasons they brought in to the theatre 
noteworthy and stimulating plays and players and artists 
from outside. If they gave some of those plays, such as 
Dunsany’s and Galsworthy’s, and some of those artists, 
such as Guilbert and Ben-Ami and Tony Sarg and Wilfred, 
a definite momentum toward a larger goal and a wider 
audience, so much the better. And if they attracted patrons 
from uptown and out-of-town, and students of the theatre 
arts from everywhere, they would be cordial hosts. But 
their charge was the Ghetto and their mission its esthetic 
self-development. 

Two groups gradually and naturally emerged from the 
workshop activities: the Neighborhood Players and the 
Festival Dancers. Abetted by such visiting companies as 
the Wisconsin Players, the Freie Yiddische Volksbiihne and 
the Irish Theatre of America and by such individual ar- 
tists as Sarah LeMoyne, Gertrude Kingston, Ethel Barry- 
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more, David Bispham and Ruth Draper in addition to 
those named above, these two groups sustained the burdens 
of the first six seasons at weekly Saturday and Sunday eve- 
ning performances. Last year for experiment, a profes- 
sional company was installed, playing nightly, absorbing the 
outstanding talents developed by the Players and giving 
place for a course of week-ends twice in the season to the 
Festival Dancers. 

This year, experiment has rounded out into fact and set- 
tled policy, for the expedient of a professional company 
and a regular subscription season of performances has been 
made permanent as a substitute for the Players, overworked 
in their attempt to keep pace with the growing demands of 
the Neighborhood audience. The Festival Dancers, how- 
ever, have been retained as outlet for communal self-ex- 
pression, partly in the thought that the impersonal require- 
ments of ballet training and performance are more in keep- 
ing than dramatic endeavor with the limited time available 
outside the pupil’s regular occupations, and partly because 
the Playhouse’s public is still able to absorb only about 
as much of this kind of fare as the Dancer’s resources will 
permit. The professional company, too, has been relieved 
of the embarrassment of stepping aside for the Dancers by 
the device of a bill of divertissements or a kind of super- 
cabaret after the manner of Balieff’s Letutchaya Muish, or 
The Bat, to be exhibited on the off evenings while the 
Dancers are performing. An outline of this plan in opera- 
tion, therefore, provides for a first production by the pro- 
fessional company to be followed in turn by a period of 
ballet and ““Mid-Week Interludes” in dovetail, by the sec- 
ond professional production, the second appearance of bal- 
let-cabaret, and the third and final professional engage- 
ment. 

Manifestly, such an institution as this is primarily a 
school—a school for actors and dancers and a school for 
audiences, as well. Despite its admirable equipment—self- 
contained as no other American theatre by virtue of its 
own scenic and property and costume workshops—it can 
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not hope to rise to first importance as a producing theatre. 
Its secluded location and its small auditorium stand in the 
way of an ambition which it has had the discretion to avoid. 
Occasionally as in the production of The Mob, it will add 
a distinctive chapter to the general chronicle of our theatre 
at large, but that is only a fortunate by-product of its 
specific labors. 

But the Neighborhood Playhouse does not feel too con- 
scious of its function. The pervasive air of play, of joy in 
work, of challenging its audiences with plays above rather 
than beneath their natural expectations and comprehen- 
sions, has been marred only on occasion by misplaced faith 
in a work of deceptive values and more frequently, perhaps, 
by too implicit a belief in the worth of all folk drama as 
handmaiden to communal art, regardless of its esthetic 
soundness and authenticity. Despite these random errors 
in judgment the Neighborhood Playhouse has well justified 
its expenditures in time and labor and funds not only as a 
social force but as an experimental station in our awakening 
theatre. 

It is a little disconcerting, it is true, to be called on to 
recite the concrete instances of the Neighborhood’s service 
as an experimental playhouse. The results of this side of 
the theatre’s activities seem hardly commensurable, at first 
glance, with the effort expended in the last seven years. 
The Neighborhood has yielded no Eugene O'Neill or 
Susan Glaspell, no Synge or anyone to be named in 
the same breath with a score of the other sons of 
the Abbey. It introduced Dunsany to America but not 
to the stage. Neither has it passed on to the theatre at 
large an Arthur Sinclair or a Maire O'Neill or, like the 
Washington Square Players, a Teddy Ballantine, a Frank 
Conroy or a Katherine Cornell. In scenic artists it can 
claim as original and significant discovery only Warren 
Dahler, hardly a match for Lee Simonson from the Band- 
box. And in dancers its single noteworthy individual 
product thus far is Albert Carroll. 

But as a pioneer, as now with Wilfred’s color organ, it 
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has again and again brought to our stage numerous signifi- 
cant plays and productions which would not otherwise have 
reached us. Through its classes and productions in ballet 
and folk dance, in particular, it has made its mark upon its 
entire surrounding community, both esthetically and social- 
ly. And most of all, it has built from the foothold of kindly 
curiosity a distinct and group-conscious audience whom it 
can trust to follow it wherever it goes. 

If someone says that the Neighborhood Playhouse could 
and should mean more than this, it would be well to remind 
him that a laboratory takes on added zest and enthusiasm 
and creative impulse when it realizes that it has a stimulat- 
ing outlet. Which is to say that the little theatre down 
in Grand Street, whether it is aware of the fact or not, 
is patiently awaiting the founding of a substantial and 
authoritative art theatre along the lines of that of Stanis- 
lavsky in Moscow to which it can stand in the relation of 
Studio Theatre and workshop. 


* Seven seasons of productions at the Neighborhood Playhouse, exclusive 
of performances by visiting companies: February-June, 1r915—Dunsany, 
The Glittering Gate; Shaw, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion; Oliphant 
Down, The Maker of Dreams; Robert G. Welsh, Tethered Sheep; dance 
drama, Jephthah’s Daughter; J. G. Hamlen, The Waldies; W. W. Gibson, 
Womankind. 1915-16—Violet Pearn, Wild Birds; Festival of Thanks- 
giving; Stravinsky, Petrushka; Mrs. Havelock Ellis, The Subjection of 
Kezia; Tchehoff, A Marriage Proposal; Scholem Asche, With the Current; 
Brighouse, The Price of Coal; Dunsany, A Night at an Inn. 1916-17— 
Shaw, Great Catherine, The Inca of Jerusalem; Dunsany, The Queen's 
Enemies; C. B. Fernald, The Married Woman; dance drama, The Kairn 
of Koridwen; Miles Malleson, Black ’Ell; the Quinteros, 4 Sunny Morning; 
Glaspell, The People; Debussy, La Boite a Joujoux. 1917-18—Browning, 
Pippa Passes; Japanese Noh, Tamura; the Quinteros, Fortunato; Mme. 
Rachilde, Free; Festival of Pentecost. 1918-19—Festival of Tabernacles; 
French Miracle, Guibour; Justina Lewis, The Eternal Megalosaurus; Tracy 
Mygatt, The Noose; Cannan, Everybody’s Husband; Ravel, Ma Mere L’Oye. 
1919-20—Monkhouse, Mary Broome; Andreieff; The Beautiful Sabine Wo- 
men; Rossini, La Boutique Fantasque; Pearn, The Fair. 1920-21—Gals- 
worthy, The Mob; F. H. Rose, The Whispering Well; Bennett, The Great 
Adventure; Chapin, Innocent and Annabel; Barker-Calthrop, The Har- 
lequinade; Morales, The Royal Fandango. 

With the exception of Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Petrushka, The 
People, Pippa Passes and The Great Adventure, these productions were the 
first in New York. 
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THE COLOR ORGAN 
BY STARK YOUNG 
HE greatest thing, I think, about Mr. Wilfred’s 


color organ as a manifestation in art is that when 

you see it for the first time it does not come as 
a surprise. You sit within the darkened theatre before the 
space in which the light will play. There is a complete 
silence; and presently you become aware of a proscenium 
opening. Impalpable forms appear at the sides; they are 
pale, almost white, they move in a slow, waving rhythm 
like soft curtains; you see one alone and you see others mov- 
ing in it and through it and beyond it. A faint blue fades 
into depths between these forms; and then suddenly in the 
center of it far away a crimson appears. It has no form; 
it radiates from its own depths, and is the image of nothing 
but crimson and its power. And then it sweeps up into soft 
lines; it is drawn upward as if we saw the Paradiso with 
spirits rising; it is like a robe swept upward in Paradise; 
it is gone. At the lower end the same form appears and 
another with it, seen through it, then others; they are white 
now; the crimson comes into varying rhythms at the sides; 
those long robe-like forms draw upward again; pause, 
hover, return, change to amethyst on blue to gold, to fire. 
This is the solo figure of the composition, this center of 
light that is like a robe in Dante’s Paradiso; it will appear, 
change colors, fade, be multiplied; the whole space will 
play with it, return to it, live in it. The composition ends. 
Afterward another composition comes, and then others, fol- 
lowing other figures, other themes. What we see is im- 
possible to describe; this mobile color is a new art and we 
have no images of speech for it and so must draw from 
nature and from other arts, wherever we can. It remains 
in the end its own description. But we sit before it with 
no sense of strangeness, though there may be some of 
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novelty. Like all true things in art it is recognizable. We 
realize its closeness to our dreams. This is what was in us 
when we watched clouds, their shifting forms and lights, 
saw them move and float and fade and glow one with an- 
other against the sky. Or when we sat watching the shadows 
in the fire; in those embers where, as now in this color, the 
life of the mind went looking for its experience, and found 
things true to itself in color and form and motion. 

What we really found there was all abstraction. It was 
only in simpler moods when we sat together that we watched 
for faces in those embers; and that very largely was be- 
cause it is only concrete things that we can share with one 
another. That other and more significant life remains, the 
overtones of our living, shared with one another only in 
beauty, whether of action, of idea, or in art, or in the 
glimpses and intuitive responses that we make. This signi- 
ficant and so rarely communicable life, when it consists of the 
experience of the eyes comes finally past all images to pure 
abstraction. And mobile color is true to the abstract that 
is behind our visual life as music is abstractly true in sound. 

Music has long been pointed out as the most ideal of 
the arts. Which is to say that where painting depends on 
the representation of some phenomenon of an experience, 
and poetry on words whose concepts are more or less fixed, 
and dancing on the bodies that convey its meaning to us, 
music is the experience itself. Music is sadness, deeper 
than actual tears; music is marching, and stirs the feet to 
march; it is the idea without limitation in matter or medium; 
music is the beautiful eternity. fainting at times has ap- 
proached this abstraction, in pure:design always, in primi- 
tive art, and again in the schools of modern art. But 
Kandinsky and Stella and the rest are bounded forever by 
their medium; their canvas once done is static. The quality 
of motion may be caught in color rhythms, but never that 
very motion itself that lies ready in our heart’s beating and 
the pulse in our veins. They struggle too, these newer 
painters, with the almost inevitable association of painting 
with objects seen in the world around us; they have not 
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the freedom of this art of mobile color. In all good tradi- 
tional painting, whether it has the fidelity of honest realism 
or the rhetoric of a fine elaboration, Holbein, say or 
Veronese, we look beyond and through for the supporting 
and widening pattern, the idea, the design, for something 
more abstract, more lasting and profound, the life of he 
mind embodied there. But in this mobile color as in music 
we may start with the abstract ideal; its ideas never de- 
pend on reproduction of seen objects. There is no necessity 
for it to be the likeness of anything outside itself. It may 
draw of course on actual images when it likes, though al- 
ways at its peril, precisely as music now and then catches up 
the familiar sounds, the wind, the water, the birds and 
silences of the world, and departs from them and goes 
beyond them, loses them in a wider ideality. ‘Toward all 
its ends mobile color has the potentialities of music, rhythm 
of tempo and motive, variety in intensity and the rest. It 
too does not exist in material mediums but rather in light 
itself. This music takes place in light as that other does in 
sound, the perception of the world and the response to it 
by two different organs of our bodies. If poetry setting 
forth the soul’s state is of all arts most precisely its authentic 
gesture; and painting the soul’s decoration; music is its at- 
mosphere; and mobile color may be something as music is. 

It only implies the truth of this new art furthermore to 
say that the idea of it is not new. Aristotle and the Greeks 
had already begun to talk about the relation of sound and 
light; and ever since then the subject has arisen from time 
to time, in science especially. So far as color-music in- 
ventions go, Father Castel, a Jesuit, for one example, made 
a color harpsicord in the eighteenth century. Not least 
among others was a man named Bishop in Barnum and 
Bailey’s circus who had a machine with a keyboard, a sort 
of melodion with a stand on top that held a ground glass 
screen. This organ was put against a window and the keys 
when they were pressed opened slots with colored glass in 
them; which in turn threw colors on the screen. But this 
organ was not mobile; the color could not move, it could 
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The Color Organ of Thomas Wilfred. The keyboard of 
the clavilux, as he calls it, with a page of what, for want 
of a better word, might be called the music or notation 
lying on the rack at he upper left. The numbered and 
lettered organ stops, in the upper portion of the picture, 
play color almost as the stops of a pipe organ play sound. 
The buttons move to and from the operator. Though 
this photograph does not help to solve any of the mys- 
teries of mobile color, it emphasizes the happy union of 
art and mechanics in the age where science has seemed 
to be, if not the enemy, at least the rival of creative art. 
To reproduce the art of mobile color without the glory 
of the color or the rhythm which is its life is obviously 
impossible. And yet the remarkable photographs by 
Francis Bruguiére, reproduced on the following pages, 
give the imaginative eye a clue to the forms, variations, 
and progressions which Wilfred uses in his compositions 











Progressive stages in a movement, with the shapes gradually changing, 
rising, receding and evolving. The shapes at the sides begin in green and 
white at the bottom and fade into blue and white at the top. The field is 
blue and the central figure ranges from yellow at the bottom and at the 
outside to red in its centre. 
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The upper photograph belongs to the sequence begun on the previous page. 
At the moment of the picture the shapes at the sides are green, the upper 
figure magenta. The central solo figure of the photograph at the bottom 
opens and reopens seeming to create new color mysteries out of itself. 





Above, a figure which is closer than most of Wilfred’s to representative 
form, but which varies by quick changes of color and rhythm, and creates 
the impression of complete abstraction. Below, one of the loveliest of Wil- 
fred’s patterns. This photograph gives quite clearly the sense of that mystic 
translucence which enables the spectator to see through a color and a pattern 
to a color and a pattern beyond. 
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only change. So that in a sense this art waited for long on 
the advance of mere mechanical science, the conquest of 
electricity for our uses. In London, there is an organ by 
Wallace Rimington that in many respects is similar to 
Bishop’s with the difference that the light is here projected 
from electric batteries on to the screen. This organ too 
is mobile only to the extent of changing the colors. And 
it is accompanied by music on a piano nearby. Mr. Claude 
Bragdon has worked on a color organ for some time, 
though of an entirely different type from Mr. Wilfred’s. 
It consists of an opaque screen in which have been cut 
geometrical forms, designs that are drawn from the geo- 
metry of four dimensions and are therefore abstraction it- 
self. Sections of this opaque screen can be lit from the 
back by various colored electric bulbs, the light shining 
through other color mediums in the screen openings them- 
selves. The bulbs for this are controlled from a chromatic 
keyboard. Apart from these uses of color with patterns 
there have been several inventions where color alone was 
used. In these the form was eliminated, there was no focus, 
merely the color going and coming, changing, varying. 

But the more usual thought and intention in this direction 
of color organs involves a correspondence of the color scale 
with the music scale. Inventors most often have had at 
the back of their heads the thought that for every sound 
there must be some equivalent in color, a common feeling 
among sensitive, neurasthenic, and artistic people. And 
most of the talk on the subject has turned round this cor- 
respondence between certain sounds and certain colors. 
Scriabine, as is well known, conceived of color in connection 
with his music. He adopted Rimington’s color keyboard 
for his Prometheus symphony of color and sound, with a 
color scale of his own founded on the piano-tuners “‘cycle of 
fifths.” This symphony was given in New York with all 
directions carried out; but the effect seems to have resulted 
in rather a division of interest between the ear and the eye, 
as in opera. Nor is Scriabine alone in this effort; an instance 
conspicuous today is the music-color organ of the Australian, 
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Mr. Alexander Hector; in fact the idea has been rather 
a common one. But this correspondence, howover it may 
be felt by many people and however much it may have its 
aesthetic value and a certain amount of artistic fruitfulness, 
has no support in science. In the realm of physics it re- 
mains to be seen what relation there is between light and 
sound. But tell a psychologist or a biologist even about one 
of these organs that synchronizes certain lights with certain 
sounds in a music played, and he will shake his head. He 
knows, as Galton and many other investigators have pointed 
out, that there is no reliable psychological correspondence. 
C in Rimington’s and Scriabine’s scale was represented by 
the “low” red of science; but what sounds red to one per- 
son sounds black or blue to another. Sounds that would 
seem almost inevitably white to me seem, I have found, 
green to others; not to speak of difficulties with pitch and 
timbre. So that this rendering of certain color harmonies 
as expressing for the eye those harmonies that are falling 
on the happy ear, is really, when all is said, a translation. 
It is a conscious interpretation of one sense in terms of an- 
other, where there is really no exact equivalent. Such a 
unity between two senses that feed our inner lives may be 
a beautiful and hungry dream, and one to be desired; but 
it must always be in the nature of accident. Mr. Wilfred 
on the other hand has the advantage of scientific support. 
His track is better, more solid. It leaves no room at all 
for the accidental, the freakish, or for mere individual and 
arbitrary assumptions of identity. There is no reference 
to sound at all. His art has no musical relation whatever. 
He would even like to get the name away from the con- 
fusions of association; and so has tried at invention there 
also, calling his instrument not color organ but clavilux. 
What Mr. Wilfred has done then is not to be the first to 
dream of mobile abstractions of color and form; for that 
dream has been dreamed already. What he has done par- 
ticularly is to see clearly first the functions of this art of 
mobile color and then most of all to invent the amazing 
mechanical means for its expression. He is important and 
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to me very interesting as an instance of the artist craftsman. 
He has shown the combined gifts of imagining the meaning 
of an art and inventing the means for it with his own 
hands. The artist craftsman is needed in every art so 
that the material instrument may progress as well as the 
spirit and theory. He may rest in the instrument from his 
own hands as the soul rests in the body. An artist who is 
not a craftsman cannot explain to a mechanic what he 
dreams for their instrument; and the mechanic alone without 
vision gets nowhere. Mr. Wilfred has created the body 
for his idea; a mechanical instrument by which light can 
be determined in rhythm, color, pattern, tempo and 
intensity. 

This organ, or clavilux, may obviously be compared in 
many respects to the pipe organ so far as structure goes. 
It consists first of all of two separate units. Instead of the 
wind chest there are a number of sources of white light. 
And in this white light all possibilities of color lie as all 
sounds in the wind. It is the harnessed force for all color. 
This light passes through an instrument, a combination of 
the mechanical, electrical and optical, which is controlled 
by the keyboard. A setting of the stops and a pressure of 
the keys releases the neutral white light and puts it to work 
as wind is put to work in an organ, leads it to definite 
sources of color and form. ‘Thus the result at all times 
must depend on the white screen upon which the light rays 
are arrested and thereby translated into a visual experience. 
When you sit at the keyboard you first select your form 
that is to open the composition, your solo figure; then you 
select your color and the way it is to be introduced into 
the form and into space. It may be introduced as a plain 
rising or falling mass of color; or it may come in fibres, 
interlacing, juxtaposing or superimposing. Then your 
form may move independent of your color, the two may 
move together, or either one move while the other remains 
Stationary. Or several forms may be introduced, moving in 
different rhythms, thus creating a visual counterpoint. And 
since we have but two hands the problem for the player 
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technically concerns stops and the devices for color and for 
color intensity, different rhythms, counterpoint and so on. 

As a matter of fact what Mr. Wilfred hopes for is a 
number of organs playing together, a kind of orchestra. 
For where sound can be struck immediately, light cannot; 
sounds appear and disappear instantly; color to be pleasing 
to the eye must come gradually. But a number of players 
at their organs could overcome such difficulties, exactly as an 
orchestra does things impossible for the pipe organ. And 
Mr. Wilfred dreams of a building of its own for the color 
organ of the future. A building specially designed. He 
has clearly in his mind now that building. For the first 
consideration, area, there must be an expanse before the 
eye. The strength of expression will vary in proportion 
to the area. A small screen is like a quartet, a large one 
like the orchestra. At one end of a great hall a circular 
stage-opening from the floor to the ceiling, no bottom or 
top to be seen by the audience. There will be a uniform 
white screen; and an auditorium of flat spaces, no ornament 
whatsoever, no cornices, all the openings plain or rounded. 
There will be openings too through which color can be 
flooded down on the audience, the power of floods of color. 
And he dreams, naturally, of institutes where this color 
art will be taught as there are institutes for music now. 

I do not believe that Mr. Wilfred for the present would 
have the color organ judged by his own compositions for it. 
Nor can he lay claim at present, I think, to any great dis- 
tinction as a composer on this instrument that he has 
created. He has been too busy perfecting the means to 
put himself into the end, the art. His compositions seem 
to me so far chiefly to be suggestive of the magnificent and 
startling possibilities of the organ. Looking at them as he 
played them through I found them unequal, not distinguished 
in pattern or conception always, and not thought through 
with the eminence of talent that perhaps may be his when 
there is more time for composition and for expression after 
his long contriving intervals. But there were moments, how- 
ever brief, that were as beautiful as anything I have ever 
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seen or heard, the passion of the mind said purely in an- 
other medium, pure and incredible color, the sense of the 
life of light itself. They gave me the sense of endless and 
infinite possibilities either in his hands or from greater, or 
from a wider region of living to be expressed. And apart 
from all that, the color remained impalpable, dwelling in 
air, free of any vehicle, never seen like this before. 

But this interspace of admiration for the mechanical 
realization made in this color organ leaves us wondering 
still, to use Coleridge’s noble words, who said: “All 
science begins in wonder and ends in wonder, and the inter- 
space is filled with admiration.” ‘This art of mobile color 
may be capable of becoming the last step toward the com- 
pletion of the use of light in art, as music completes sound. 
Perhaps color, which is light, is closer to us than sound is. 
I would not try to say, opinions vary. Perhaps light is 
nearer to us than anything else, through a mere animalism 
by which we turn to the sun. The aspect of the sun, that 
revelation of the world by light, may be the nearest of all 
things to our consciousness. As for this art of mobile color 
I cannot say if ever there will come a time when color and 
form in this abstract domain can be as close to us as sound 
can be, abstract as it is also, in music. Color and form are 
about us always, as sound is; but they are in a far more 
objective embodiment. The voice of a cello is complete in 
itself, its very idea, and is so thought of by any man; but 
its actual color is less easily separated from its body. Color 
and form are so bound up with the things we see that their 
purer state may be harder to come at. Whereas the sounds 
of the world, though they are as plentiful as its color, meet 
no such hindrance in reality; and having no body of them- 
selves live for us only in our consciousness. And yet it is 
certain that almost every man feels constantly the mere 
color and line and pattern in what he sees, as is shown by 
his sense of proportion in objects, his resentment of bad 
color in things. But though every man, unconsciously per- 
haps, more or less sees design, abstraction, in the mountain, 
the winding river, the clouds, the running horse, the fact 
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remains that he is accustomed to seeing it only beyond and 
through these outward objects that it informs and by which 
it is presented. So that it may easily be that when the ab- 
straction of this visual experience is set forth without the 
object that he is used to seeing,—the mountain, the cloud, 
the horse,—that he will find himself bewildered and will 
ask what it all means. “I see the colors moving like that 
and the forms, but what does it all mean?” he will be ask- 
ing. The answer is simple. What does music mean? What 
does the sound of the wind outside mean when we sit listen- 
ing to it? What do clouds mean? What do patterns mean 
in cloth, or the harmony of the houses in a street? Grad- 
ually he may learn to understand this manner of speaking, 
as he has learned the dialect of music, which he follows 
without remonstrance or explanations in so far as he is 
musical. He may learn that we have been as close at least 
to light as we have been to sound; and may even be asking 
himself whether there might be some symbol in the fact 
that sound is limited by atmosphere but light travels 
through the universe forever. 

In the end one thing at least is true. Whether or not 
the Universe is a universe at all or is only a diversity; and 
whether the world is only our representation, remain ques- 
tions for philosophers. But it must be true that the meas- 
ure of our living depends on our response to the world 
about us. The life in us is a continuous exercise of the 
individual in the general. Life is only a passion of desire 
to remain individual and at the same time to enter into the 
whole. And art is the whole as it is expressed through the 
one. By whatever new approach we apprehend the world 
about us, we are made richer in our living. Something is 
created for us where nothing was before. It is a new 
language gained, an added dialect. 





THE HOLIDAY”* 
BY EMILE MAZAUD 


Monsieur MovurtTon. MonsiEurR PIcQueE. 
TrRucHARD. THE MILKMAN. Marie. 

Scene: In a little town, some fifty kilometers from Paris. The 
garden of a modest villa: that of Monsieur Mouton. A table in the 
middle of the garden; several chairs. On the right, the house and 
its terrace, approached by two or three steps. In the background, an 
iron grating on a stone parapet, broken by a voluted gate, supplied 
with a little bell. Beyond the grating, the quiet street, lined by 
similar villas, hidden by the foliage. 

Monsieur Mouton, seated beside the table, is reading his paper. 
Marie, busy with her housekeeping, comes and goes between the 
garden and the house. In the street appears MONSIEUR PICQUE, 
who stops before the grating. 

Monsieur Picoguet. Morning, Monsieur Mouton. 

MonsiEuR Mouton. Monsieur Picque, good-morning. 

[He goes up to the grating, opens the gate and shakes hands 
with Monsieur Picove. As they talk, MONSIEUR 
PicouE gradually edges his way in.] 

Monsieur Picourt. Well, your guest missed the 5.23 last night? 

Monsieur Mouton. No. Fancy!—I don’t know how he did 
it—he managed to walk right by us without seeing us or without our 
seeing him. 

Monsieur Picoue. Peculiar! I really could not wait any 
longer... 

Monsieur Mouton. No matter. 

Monsieur Picove. ... as I explained to you. I had to be at 
Vernans by seven. I had barely time. My brother-in-law insisted 
on my staying the night. I have just gotten back. 

Monsieur Mouton. .. . and the poor fool, instead of walking 
straight ahead of him, down the Avenue de la Gare, which would 
have brought him to the house in ten minutes, goes and loses him- 
self in the Rue du Commandant Bertin, which winds and winds . . .! 
He balled himself up in all the lanes of the old town. And, natur- 


* La Folle Journée. From the Repertory of the Vieux-Colombier published 
by Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, translated by Ralph Roeder. 
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ally, the further he went in that direction, the more he asked his way, 
the less they knew me. Meanwhile I was waiting for the 6.30. The 
train pulls in: no Truchard! I came home then. Well, five minutes 
later, in he walks. 

Monsieur Picove. Peculiar! 

Monsieur Mouton. He had met the postman who set him 
right. The postman accompanied him to the door. I offered the 
postman a drink. 

Monsieur Picogue. The point was, that he should get here!— 
You must be happy. 

Monsieur Mouton. Yes. 

Monsieur Picoue. How long you have been talking about him! 
“When Trouchard comes, we'll show him this, we'll show him that!” 
—An old friend of yours? 

MonsiEurR Mouton. Yes. 

Monsieur Picgue. Served with you? You were prisoners to- 
gether? 

Monsieur Mouton. No. That was Lacasse. He was a pris- 
oner in Prussia with me. 

Monsieur Picgue. The gentleman we met in the Gare de 
Lyons? We had a game with him. 

Monsieur Mouton. That’s the one! I met Truchard after 
the war... In ’74...1 was a waiter... Oh, yes, 1 was a 
waiter, I don’t deny it. There’s no common trades. 

Monsieur Picgue. To be sure. 

MonstEuR Mouton. As long as you work, and the work is 
honest, one job’s as good as another. And I worked! I have a little 
income, I have my seven francs to buy me a meal every day, because 
I went without often enough in the old days, and worked Sundays 
and holidays! . . . Where was I? 

Monsieur Picgue. You were a waiter. 

Monsieur Mouton. Yes. That’s how I met Truchard. He 
was a mopper. He’s a mopper still. He worked for my boss. Talking 
of one thing and another, we got to hanging together. I was living 
in rooms, rue St. Denis. What does he do but come and take a room 
in my hotel! After that, we saw a great deal of each other. We 
got to going out together. He was more fun! ... For four years. 
. . « Then I quit waiting. I went into a Club. I had to move to 
live handy. We saw each other still, but not so often. And then, 
after a while, a gentleman had an eye on me, he gets me a job as a 
receiver in a big firm in the Sentier. I said to myself: “I am back 
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in town now: I’ll go and find old Truchard in the hotel, rue St. 
Denis.” Old Truchard had moved. He was off, where do you 
suppose? To America. 

Monsieur Picgurt. To make his pile. 

Monsieur Mouton. ‘To make his pile. A scheme he had at the 
time. . . . I was three years in the firm in the Sentier. I quit after 
a tiff with the cashier. Two days before I left, whom do I see 
alighting at the hotel, rue St. Denis? Truchard! And in what a 
state! 

Monsieur Piceuve. He had not made his pile. 

Monsieur Mouton. No, indeed. I squarred him up a little. 
It wasn’t long before I found him work. He’s a hard-working lad ; 
I'll say that for him, a hard-working lad! ... At the end of a 
month, he was on his feet again. He had taken a room in the hotel 
on my landing. That lasted six months. All of a sudden I get a job 
offered me: floorwalker in a novelty bazaar, in Montrouge ; a hundred 
and five a month, and meals. You can just fancy if I took it! ... 
I went to live over that way. I was working Sundays. I lost sight 
of Truchard. In four years I met him only once; we had a drink 
together on the corner of the Boulevard and the rue St. Martin. I 
go up for my fortnight. We are at manoeuvres. I was passing the 
time of day with some comrades. Somebody taps me on the shoulder. 
I turn around: Truchard! Right you are! ‘Truchard who was 
serving his fortnight in the same regiment, who had been trotting 
along with us all morning! 

Monsieur Picqve. Peculiar. 

Monsieur Mouton. Wasn’t it? But there’s something more 
peculiar! Wait till I tell you!—I return to Paris, to my job. One 
of the delivery boys had just quit. I don’t lose half a minute. I go 
and find Truchard: I offer him the job. Well, he returns with me. 
He comes to live in my hotel. He was just the same as ever, more 
fun—! But there was a falling-out with other delivery boys, jealousy 
or something—and there were words—and a fuss. . . . It wasn’t 
always very pleasant for me. At the end of six months they thanked 
him. It wasn’t his fault. 

Monsieur Picove [who, for several moments, has been craning 
his head, looking for someone: Truchard]. No. 

Monsieur Mouton. I don’t know if he thought it was mine; 
but it was a long time before I saw him again. 

Monsizur Picque [as above]. It wasn’t your fault. 

Monsieur Mouton. He came to my wife’s funeral, in ’87. 
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Then, once more, no Truchard. I never saw him again until the 
year of the Exhibition, in ’89. Listen to this: . . . I was walking 
quietly in the Exhibition. I was preparing to go up the Eiffel Tower. 
Someone slips a prospectus in my hand: one of those sandwich-men. 
I look up. The sandwich-man is. Truchard. I don’t know when I 
laughed so much! . . . And he, he was fairly splitting! . . . For 
some time his work hadn’t been going well ; he had had to take what 
he could get. Always good-humored. That was peculiar now, 
wasn’t it? 

Monsieur PicqveE [as above]. Very peculiar. 

Monsieur Mouton. Well! after ‘89 I never saw him again. 

Monsieur Picove [as above]. Never? 

Monsieur Mouton. Or rather: just once. He has been living 
for fifteen years out my friend Lacasse’s way, who’s a butcher. When- 
ever he passes he asks news of me. And Lacasse tells me about him 
when I visit him, that’s about every five or six months. Truchard, 
you understand, would never think of passing without inquiring 
for me. 

Monsieur Picqgue [as above]. Is he married? 

Monsieur Mouton. He was married, formerly. He had no 
luck. Made a bad choice. His wife left him after a year of mar- 
riage, and took the child with her. 

Monsieur Picgve [as above]. He never tried to find her? 

MonsiEur Mouton. I don’t know. No one ever knew, really. 
All the same, he was good fun. 

Monsieur Picove [as above]. A character like that is a blessing. 

Monsieur Mouton. Yes. Isn’t it? 

Monsieur Picouve [as above]. And he is still a mopper? 

Monsieur Mouton. Still a mopper. 

Monsieur PicqueE [as above]. He’s not growing any younger. 

Monsieur Mouton. He isa little knocked up. When I settled 
down here, first thing I said was: “I am going to invite Truchard.” 
That was at Pentecost. On New Year’s Day, when I went, the same 
as every year, to dine with my friend Lacasse I mentioned it to him. 
It was like fate: for the last thirteen months he hadn’t seen Tru- 
chard, not a sign of him. I said to myself: “It couldn’t be that he’s 
dead.” And one fine day, in walks Truchard, going by Lacasse’s 
house, to inquire for me, as usual. That’s how I got his address and 
wrote him ... [He notices the movements of MONsIEUR PicQvuE, 
looking about him] ... Have you lost anything? 

Monsieur Picqve. I am looking for Monsieur Truchard. 
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Monsieur Mouton. He is not here. 

Monsieur Picgur. Gone already? 

Marie [as she passes]. In bed. 

Monsieur Picgue. In bed? He is snoozing. 

Marie [stopping short]. No, Monsieur Picque, he ain’t up yet. 

Monsieur Picove. Not up at half-past four in the afternoon? 

Monsieur Mouton [embarassed]. He was a little indisposed, 
last night. We let him sleep. 

Monsieur Piceue. That’s my luck . . . Monsieur Mouton, I'd 
like nothing better than to sit talking to you, that’s a fact.... But 
I have to look in on the plumber; my kitchen is full of water. We'll 
have a game this evening? 

Monsieur Mouton. Agreed. 

Monsieur Picoue. With Monsieur Truchard? 

Marie [suspending her operations]. If he is up. 

Monsieur PicguE [shaking hands with Monsteur Movuton]. 
Till to-night. 

Monsieur Mouton [taking up his paper]. Right. [He seats 
himself and begins to read again.} 

Marit [under color of her work, accompanying MONSIEUR 
PicQuE to the gate}. Yes! Monsieur there, no sooner he gets here 
(he was late, to begin with) but he begins to put on airs. He didn’t 
want to go for his walk with Monsieur Mouton. A battery of cannon 
couldn’t keep Monsieur Mouton from his walk! Doctor’s orders, as 
you know. To grow thin. When they get back, Monsieur Picque, 
begging your pardon, he ate like a pig and drank like I don’t know 
what! It went to his head, and then . . . my whole dining-room 
floor! Yes, Monsieur Picque, he ups with it on my beautiful waxed 
floor that I had been over with sawdust and oil that very day! And 
this morning Monsieur didn’t get up. From time to time I go and 
listen at his door. He snores; but it ain’t proper to snore the way 
he does when you’re on a visit, sir. 

[During this tirade, delivered with volubility, MONSIEUR 
PicQuE has reached the gate. He goes out, after having 
exchanged with MARikE some words that are not heard.] 

Monsieur Mouton. That will do, Marie, that will do. What 
are you muttering about? 

Marie. I was talking to Monsieur Picque. 

Monsieur Mouton. You are not to talk of my guests. 

Marie [who engages venomously in some sweeping or other . . . 
Between her teeth]. Fine guests! 
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Monsteur Mouton. You can be civil, can’t you? I suppose I 
shall have to consult your approval... . 

Marie. Sometimes you... [Making a stand, her clenched 
hands on her hips, in front of MonsteuR Mouton]. And the first 
thing, at table, he takes your seat, by the sideboard. 

Monsieur Mouton [surrendering to evidence]. It can’t be 
helped, Marie. The man hasn’t any ... he doesn’t know any 
better. 

Marie. That’s what I say. 

Monsieur Mouton. When he wakes up, he will want a bite. 

told you to bring up some wine. 

Marie. I brought it up: red and white. 

Monsieur Mouton. My white! 

Marie. Monsieur Truchard, last night, preferred white. 

Monsieur Mouton. I didn’t tell you to serve it. 

Marie. To-day we can’t change. 

Monsieur Mouton. Of course. But one bottle only. Under- 
stand ? 

Marit. Don’t worry. ‘Specially as there ain’t much left. 

[TRUCHARD appears on the terrace, wan, his hair dis- 
hevelled. He descends laboriously, still half-asleep.]| 

Monsieur Mouton. Well, old boy? 

TRUCHARD [his voice is weary]. Good-morning, Mouton... . 
Good-morning, Madame. [He clasps MonstguR MovutTon’s hand. 
He greets Marie with a little bow.] 

Marie. Good-morning, Monsieur! ([Sarcastically.] Hope you 
slept well. 

TRUCHARD [touched, promptly, with gratitude]. Yes, madame, 
thanks. 

Monsieur Mouton [cordially]. Feeling better? 

TrucHarp. Yes, thanks. I must ask you to . . . to forgive me 
. . . for last night. . . . I don’t know what happened. [He looks 
sheepish. | 

Monsieur Mouton [reassuringly]. That’s nothing, nothing. 
As long as you are feeling better. . . . You will eat something? 

TRUCHARD. No, no, nothing! I never eat anything. 

Monsieur Mouton. But, old man, you have had nothing since 
last night. 

Marie [contributing her charitable mite]. And last night . 

Monsieur Mouton. Marie, lay the table. 

TrucHarp. I assure you, old man, I want nothing. 
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Monsieur Mouton. No, no! You must be hungry. You don’t 
seem to realize that it is half-past four. 

TRUCHARD [surprised: a little]. Half-past four? I’d have said 
I had slept longer than that. 

Monsieur Mouton. No offense: but how much sleep do you 
need? 

TRUCHARD [shaking out his legs, left and right, to limber them 
up. With a smartly casual air]. ‘True, true, in the country you go 
to bed with the hens and get up with the cock. 

Monsieur Mouton. The cock was up before you. 

TRUCHARD [tilting his nose up, opening as wide as he can his poor 
worn eyes, and drawing two or three deep breaths]. It grows light 
very early here. ... It will be a fine day. . . . The country is 
pleasant at this hour. . . . You rise every day at half-past four? 

Monsieur Mouton [surprised]. At what time? 

TrucHarp. At half-past four? 

Monsieur Mouton. At half-past four? Do you think I am 
like you? 

TRUCHARD. You rose so early for my sake? 

Monsieur Mouton [more and more astonished]. What are 
you talking about? 

TRUCHARD. You say it is half past four. 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. Yes, it is half past four. 

TRUCHARD. I didn’t suppose I had risen so early. 

Monsieur Mouton. Early! You call half past four early? 

TrucHarp. Half past four in the morning? 

Monsieur Mouton. In the afternoon! 

TRUCHARD [dumbfounded]. In the afternoon! ... It is afternoon! 

MonsizEuR Mouton. What did you think it was? 

TRUCHARD [sinks, overcome, on a chair. In a heart-broken tone, 
he takes cognizance of the fact|. It is afternoon. 

Monsieur Mouton. Well, yes, it is afternoon. You are not 
going to break your heart over that. 

TRUCHARD [sadly]. 1 was going to take a turn in the cool of 
the morning. 

Monsieur Mouton. Come, come, Truchard! don’t pull such 
a long face. Sit down and help yourself. 

TRUCHARD [resigning himself]. Well, since it is afternoon. . . . 

Monsieur Mouton. Marie, you can serve. Sit down, old man. 

TRUCHARD [with an attempt at joviality]. Yes, yes! Sit down, 
sit down! .. . You are going to let me eat alone? 
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Monsieur Mouton. I'll have a glass with you. [Marie sets 
on the table several dishes of food and withdraws. 

MonsiEurR Mouton [settling himself comfortably in his arm- 
chair]. Do you know you are not looking well to-day? 

TRUCHARD [eating]. I’m always like that. 

Monsieur Mouton [scoring his point]. Ah!... Nevertheless: 
you are not looking well! 

TrucHarp. What gets me is, you have grown stout. 

MonsiEuR Mouton [annoyed, takes it out on MARIE, who has 
just brought a bottle). Put it there! 

- TRUCHARD [insistent]. Yes. It’s astonishing how stout you have 
grown. [Moved.] Old P-Popper! 

Monsieur Mouton [pours. In a tone of resentment which he 
attempts to make amicable]. New, Truchard! I asked you last 
night to do me the favor of forgetting that name. 

TRUCHARD [contrite]. I beg pardon. I see; you don’t want 
to be called Popper, same as in the old days. 

Monsieur Mouton [picking up the flask of red wine]. White? 
..- Or red? [With finality] ... Red. 

TrucHarp. Hm!... If it’s all the same to you.... 

Monsieur Mouton [offering the flask of red wine]. Cer- 
tainly, old man! If you like red, take red... . 

TRUCHARD [embarrassed]. That is...I prefer... 

MonsizEuR Mouton [wery coldly]. What? 

TrucHarp [hesitating]. White... . 

Monsieur Mouton [sets down the flask and takes up the bottle 
of white wine]. Ah! ... You prefer white? .. . Well, my lad, 
I will give you white. It’s nothing to me, your taking white, you 
know. .. . You want white? ... White it is, my friend, white 
it is. [He does not tilt the bottle]. ...1 don’t refuse you white. .. . 

TRUCHARD [intimidated]. Wait ... on second thought... . 
I think I prefer .. . red. 

Monsieur Mouton [promptly replacing the bottle and picking 
up the flask of red wine. In a tone grown suddenly jovial]. Red, 
white; white, red. Whichever you like! [He steadies the flask and 
swiftly lowers the nozzle]. If you prefer white, you have only to 
say so. [He is about to pour hastily.] 

TRUCHARD [catching the nozzle]. Yes. I prefer white. 

[Monsieur Mouton, in strained silence, slowly replaces 
the flask on the table, and ever so slowly, begins to pour.] 

Monsizur Mouton [in a woice frigid and hushed]. Well! 
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. .- | am pouring white. ... You see... 1 am pouring white 
. since it is white you prefer... . 

TRUCHARD [more intimidated than ever]. Thanks ... . thanks 
. . + [With an attempt at conversation]. ... Yes! ... If they 
had told me, I never would have believed it! 

Monsieur Mouton [his hand on the bottle, which he has just 
put back on the table}. What? 

TRUCHARD. I never would have believed you could have grown 
so stout. 

Monsieur Mouton [very stiffly]. Marie! 

Marie [from the house]. Monsieur? 

Monsieur Mouton. Truchard says I have grown stout. 

Marie [still unseen]. Well, I never! 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. Why man, I do a good seven 
miles every day, on foot, I’ll take the trouble to inform you. Morn- 
ing and evening, and afternoon, half an hour’s walk, punctual! 
After that I won’t be told I have grown stout. 

TRUCHARD [put in his place]. Well, you see... I’d have 
thought you had grown stout. 

Monsieur Mouton [coldly]. You were mistaken. 

TRUCHARD [embarrassed, to change the subject]. Your health! 
[He raises his glass.] You are not drinking? 

MonsitugR Mouton. Yes. [He pours himself some white 
wine}. Your health! 

TRUCHARD [a little heartened]. Poor old Popper! 

Monsieur Mouton [coldly]. You will, will you? 

TRUCHARD. Beg pardon. 

Monsieur Mouton [emphatically]. You will, will you? 

TRUCHARD. It’s the name that comes back when I think of you. 

Monsieur Mouton. I never knew why you called me that. 

TRUCHARD. It must have been because you seemed so much 
older than us, so much more serious; and also, no doubt, on account 
of your corpulence. Because, you know, you were always a bit sizy. 

Monsieur Mouton [exasperated]. It was a fool name. 

TRUCHARD. No: it was nice. 

Monsieur Mouton. You think so? 

TRUCHARD. It seemed to fit you. . 

Monsieur MovutTon [as above]. Gaillard had such a silly look, 
when he blurted it out. I always felt like catching him one. 

TRUCHARD. He was a good sort. 
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Monsieur Mouton. Yes, none too clever.... Died in 93. 
[The following replies are broken by rather long silences. ] 

TrRucHARD. No... . More like in 1901. 

Monsieur Mouton. So it was... . In ’97. 

TrucHarp. And Soubiras? It’s long since you’ve seen him? 

Monsieur Mouton. An age. 

TrucHaArpD. I thought I saw Bertrand the other day on the 
tramway. I am not positive. He’s changed. 

MonsiEuR Mouton. What’s become of all the old crowd? [He 
sighs. | 

TRUCHARD [sighing also].. Ah, yes! . . . Time flies. 

MonsieuR Mouton [after a long silence]. Thirty years! ... 
Can’t get over it! 

TRUCHARD [after a moment]. Nor I either. 

Monsieur Mouton [idem]. Nor you either? 

TrucHarp [idem]... .I1 can’t get over it! Can’t get over 
how stout you have grown. [Silence.] 

Monsieur Mouton. Bertrand. . . . What I couldn’t stand 
about Bertrand was his way of making you think he had his way 
with the women. . . . 

TRUCHARD. He did. 

MonsizeurR Mouton. Not with all of them. 

TrucHarp. Oh, yes! 

Monsieur Mouton. He might have left you some then. 

TRUCHARD [with naif good humor]. Fact is, they never ran 
after me. 

Monsieur Mouton. No. [Jn a tone almost malicious]. On 
the contrary! 

TRUCHARD [a little taken aback by MonstEuR MovutTon’s tone]. 
On the contrary? [Suddenly comprehending. | Ah, yes! ... 
[His voice suddenly changed, shaken]. I didn’t see at first what 
you meant. . . . Doesn’t matter... . 

Monsieur Mouton [immediately abject]. What I meant?... 
What?... 

TRUCHARD [painfully]. It’s strange . . . the effect it had on 
me... that little dig you gave me. . . 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. Who? I? 

TRUCHARD [as above]. You can’t imagine. . . . That allusion 
to. . . to my misfortune. 

Monsieur Mouton [feigning astonishment]. Alphonsine? You 
thought I was thinking of Alphonsine? 
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On this and succeeding pages The Theatre Arts 
Magazine presents the work of a new Amer- 
ican designer, Mordecai Gorelik, a young artist 
of strength, pungency and originality. The 
design above is for the first scene of The Em- 
peror Jones. On the next two pages appears 
an example of Gorelik’s novel and individual 
contribution to the new stagecraft, a “color ana- 
lvsis” of a play, made before either settings or 
costumes are sketched out. 
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they merely suggest the mood for each scene. The scheme begins with a 
green light suggesting late afternoon; this color deepens and changes to a 
colder blue on Matryona’s entrance; at the beginning of Act IV it has 
reached black. The lingering daylight which forms the upper border of 
frame No. 1 is utilized as the symbol of redemption, and evolves later into 
the bright line representing Akim; after frame No. 8 it moves out of the 
series, but reappears in No. 12 and forms the beam of light in the last 
scene. The heavy, squirming lines of Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are a deep orange- 
red. The lines in Nos. 9, 10 and 11 are a dull gray-green; they become 
streaked with red in No. 11, and change, in No. 12, to a more peaceful blue, 
followed by the bright yellow. In the actual setting of the play the orange- 
red in Act III might be furnished by the lamp and the stove, the flash in 
Act IV (marking a climax of the play), by Matryona’s lantern, the changing 
colors in Act V (an outdoor scene), by the horizon. The shaft of light in 
the last scene supposedly comes from a lamp on the table, as shown in the 
sketch on the next page. 
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THE HOLIDAY 


TrucHarD. Of whom? It’s of no importance, never mind... . 
It’s an old story. . . . Doesn’t matter. [4n uncomfortable pause.] 

MonslIEur Mouton [no longer knowing how to extricate him- 
self... . Timidly]. You never had any news? 

TRUCHARD [after a painful silence]... . No. 

Monsieur Mouton [without looking at him]. And the girl? 

TRUCHARD [with a gesture more than with a word]. Neither. 

Monsieur Mouton [with great concern]. You're not eating! 

TRUCHARD. I’m not hungry. 

MonsiEur Mouton. Drink. .[He pours for him]. 

TrucHarpD. Thanks! ... Enough! ... Thanks! 

Monsieur Mouton [rising to the emergency]. Ah, those were 
the days! 

TRUCHARD [with an effort]. Yes. 

Monsieur Mouton. A jolly fellow you were too! 

TRUCHARD. ‘There weren’t any scraps for the cat on your dish. 

MonsizEurR Mouton [modestly]. Oh! 

TRUCHARD. No, indeed! ... You liked them pretty raw too. 
My word! 

Monsieur Mouton [protesting]. I! 

TRUCHARD. You were the one to find the ripe ones and the 
juicy ones. ... 

Monsieur Mouton. Never! 

TRUCHARD. You have forgotten. 

MonsigEurR Mouton. I don’t know what you mean. 

TrucHarp [findling to his theme]. Oh, yes, you do! How 
about the day you told us the story of the deacon. .. . 

Monsieur Mouton [as if trying to recall it]. The story of 
the deacon? 

TRUCHARD [relentlessly]. Yes. 

Monsieur Mouton. That wasn’t me. 

TRUCHARD [insisting]. Oh, yes, it was. 

Monsieur Mouton [stiffly]. No! I say, no! 

TrucHarp. Well, now, that’s a bit stiff! And the good one 
about the riddle of the calf’s head? Bertrand broke his glass, laugh- 
ing over it. 

Monsigur Mouton. The calf’s head? You are mistaken. 

TrucHarp. Bless my soul! Yes, I say! That was a whopper! 
[Declaiming.1 What is the difference between a calf’s head and 
Richelieu’s lady? 

Monsieur Mouton [lowering his voice]. Not so loud! 
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TRUCHARD [continuing to recite]. The difference is: the calf’s 
BOS os 

Monsieur Mouton [promptly]. Truchard, I beg of you, 
watch what you’re saying! Marie will hear. 

TRUCHARD. You see. 

MownsiEur Mouton [addled]. I see. I see nothing at all. ... 
I see that you have confused. ... ([Silence. Then MONSIEUR 
Mouton begins to whistle, between his teeth, the Stanzas to Manon, 
which he accompanies by drumming his fingers on the table|. “Ma- 
non, be-hold the sun.” 

TRUCHARD [to himself]. Yes... yes. ... 

Monsieur Movuton [whistling]. “The spring has begun.” 
[Speaking]. What? 

TRUCHARD [imitating him]. “T’is love, lord of the universe 

.”’ ([Speaking.| Yes... it brings it all back. 

Monsieur Mouton [whistling]. ‘“T’is the bird’s nest on the 
hill... .” [Speaking.] Hm? 

TRUCHARD [whistling]. “Come, feel the sweet thrill.” .[Speak- 
ing. In answer to MonstEUR Movuton.] It takes the cake. 

Monsieur Mouton [tumbling from the clouds}. The cake? 

TRUCHARD [enlightening him calmly]. 1 say: it takes the cake, 
how stout you have grown. 

Monsieur Mouton [stopping abruptly; pointing to a plate of 
fruit]. A pear? 

TrucHarp- [accepting]. With pleasure. ... Soubiras.. . 
Soubiras liked pears. 

Monsieur Mouton. I have seen him make a meal of fruit. 

TRUCHARD. Soubiras. . . . You got on well with him... you 
were never apart . . . you were a pair of friends. 

MonsizuR Mouton [approving]. Yes. ...[Then, easily.] I 
never thought very much of him. 

TRUCHARD [surprised]. Soubiras? 

Monsieur Mouton. I don’t know why. 

TRUCHARD [bewildered]. You amaze me. 

Monsieur Mouton. It’s a fact. Besides, I never felt for any- 
one what I felt for you. 

TrucHarp. Ah, yes. We knew each other such an age. [Melt- 
ing.| Old Popper! [Quickly.] Pardon! 

Monsizur Mouton [deep in his memories]. And your name 
was Ripaton. 

TRUCHARD [startled]. Eh? 
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Monsieur Mouton. And your name was Ripaton. 

TRUCHARD [struck to the heart]. Ripaton? ... Bless me... . 
So it was! [Gasping.] Ah! What are you telling me? ... How 
long ago! . . . I had completely forgotten. Ah, my dear, my dear 
old Popper! [He is choked with emotion. He rises, gesticulating.] 
.. - Ripaton! ... Ripaton!... [Drumming out the syllables 
with blows on the table.| Ri-pa-ton! . . . That’s it! . . . Ah, my 
good old Popper! my old Popper! [Wéith tears in. his eyes, he sinks 
into his chair, his elbows on the table, clasping his head in his hands.] 

Monsieur Mouton [moved]. Those were the days. 

TRUCHARD [flaintively]. You have been lucky. 

MonsigEuk Mouton [saddened]. I am no longer twenty. 

TRUCHARD [ditto]. I am fifty-eight. 

Monsieur Mouton [wery much to be pitied]. 1 can take my 
ease now. But it’s my stomach won’t work. 

TRUCHARD [ditto]. Same as me. My stomach won’t work. I 
can’t take my ease. 

Monsieur Mouton [after a short silence]. What scallywags 
we were! 

TRUCHARD. So we were. 

Monsieur Mouton. I never knew such a lot of rapscallions. 

TRUCHARD [encouragingly]. No. 

Monsieur Mouton [deep in his memories again]. The hair- 
dresser: when we played Manilla with him, didn’t we make him 
squirm ! 

TRUCHARD [as before]. Yes. 

Monsieur Mouton [waxing eloquent]. And when we went 
to concerts! 

TRUCHARD [as before]. Now you're talking! 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. It wasn’t often they didn’t 
put us out! 

TRUCHARD [enraptured]. Every blessed time! 

Monsieur Mouton [swept away]. We would bawl, all the 
five of us, in the street, till two o'clock in the morning! 

TRUCHARD [ditto]. We bawled! 

Monsieur Mouton [continuing]. Once we all spent the night 
in the street. 

TRUCHARD [as above]. And you put it over the sergeant! 

MonsizEur Mouton [triumphant]. I made you split that time. 

TrucHArpD [as above]. And he couldn’t understand why we 
were splitting! 
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Monsieur Mouton [in ecstasy]. And the day of Bertrand’s 
birthday! 

TRUCHARD [raising his arms]. Ah, yes! ... Let’s have it! 
[4 clock—that of the parish church, no doubt—tolls five o'clock. 
Monsieur Mouton rises. ] 

TRUCHARD. Let’s have it! [He observes MonsiEUR Mouton 
with astonishment. | 

MonsigEur Mouton [quietly]. Five o'clock. [He puts on his 
hat, which he takes from a chair. | 

TRUCHARD [his voice a little flat]. Let’s have it! [Amazed by 
Monsieur MoutTon’s preparations.] You are off? 

Monsieur Mouton [coldly]. I shan’t be long. 

TRUCHARD [rather uneasily]. You have an errand? 

Monsieur Mouton [slightly annoyed]. No, certainly not! ... 
I told you just now... My walk! ... Half an hour.... 

TRUCHARD. I’d be glad to go along. 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. Don’t trouble. Yesterday it 
fatigued you. I don’t walk for pleasure. I walk for sport: I 
“foot it.” You can have a drink till I get back. 

TRUCHARD. Don’t go to any expense for me. 

Monsieur Mouton. Nonsense! ... Marie! Clear the table 
and bring the cordial. 

Marie [bringing a bottle]. There you are. 

TRUCHARD [imperturbably polite]. Thank you, madame. 

Monsieur MovutTon [starting for the gate]. I'll be right back. 
[He walks laboriously. He stops, turns.| If it were one’s stomach 
only. But it’s the legs also. I’m always afraid of a stroke of 
paralysis. ... It’s like hemorrhages. ... The blood always rushes 
to my head. ... When I die, I suppose it’ll be from hemorrhages. . . . 

TrucHARD. Hemorrhages? 

Monsieur Mouton [in an altered voice]. Yes, hemor- 


rhages. 
... [In a peculiar tone.| Five seconds . . . no more Mouton! 


[He snickers. | 

TRUCHARD [without expression]. Ah! 

Monsieur Mouton. Just in time to say, Ouf! . . . Nobody! 
. . « Listen! [He comes closer.] I'll tell you something that will 
tickle you. [He snickers.| Yes, yes! ... Listen! .. . Last 
week ... [He seats himself.] . . . I made my will... . [Snick- 
ering]. Don’t that tickle you? 

TRUCHARD [calmly]. That is something I never would do. 
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MonsizEuR Mouton [in the same peculiar voice]. Good joke, 
ain’t it? 

TRUCHARD [indifferent]. It’s a useful precaution to take. 

Monsieur Mouton [still snickering]. I told you you'd be 
tickled. 

TRUCHARD [growing calmer and calmer]. You never know who 
is to live or to die. 

Monsieur Mouton [as above]. But there’s something better 
yet! Listen! . . . [Snickering]. D’ye know what I wrote in my 
will, as large as life? 

TRUCHARD [quietly]. No. 

Monsieur Mouton [in great perturbation]. That’s the best 
joke of all! [Snickering]. I willed that all those who attend my 
funeral . . . [a snicker] ... see? ... don’t that tickle you?.. 
[a snicker] civil funeral, naturally, shall be entitled to a dinner .. . 
[He snickers]. There will be a banquet laid out for them! You'd 
never have thought of that? [He snickers again]. 

TRUCHARD [in the same quiet tone]. No. 

Monsieur Mouton [with increasing perturbation]. A_ ban- 
quet. [He snickers.] If you can eat it! 

TRUCHARD [still perfectly calm]. Agreed! I'll be there. 

Monsieur Mouton [as before]. A bomb-shell, eh? [With 
a prolonged snicker.| Splitting, ain’t it? 

TRUCHARD [quite simply]. Agreed! I'll bring my friends. 

Monsieur Movuton [rising painfully, takes several steps, titter- 
ing. Then, in a cavernous voice]. ... So long! 

TRUCHARD [who has understood nothing]. So long. [Just as 
Monsieur Mouton opens the gate, the bell of which tinkles.| Well, 
you see, the more I reflect, the more I think... 

Monsieur Mouton [turning. Like a man who no longer knows 
where he is}. You think? ... What do you think? 

TrRUuCHARD. I think... that it’s ex-tra-ordinary, how stout you 
have grown. 

Monsieur Mouton [bowing his head; in a low voice]. So long. 
[He goes out and disappears slowly, down the street. TRUCHARD 
remains seated, motionless, before the bottle of cordial that MARIE 
has brought him. Marit, who has been coming and going between 
the garden and the house, finally comes to a halt, struck suddenly 
Sy TRUCHARD’S inaction. | 

Marie. You're not drinking? 

TRUCHARD [meekly]. I have no glass. 
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Marie. Beg pardon. 

TRUCHARD [timidly]. Don’t mention it. [Marte has gone into 
the house to fetch a glass, which she brings to TRUCHARD. | 

Marie [after some time, observing that ‘TRUCHARD has not 
moved|. I gave you a glass. 

TRUCHARD [more timidly than ever]. But no corkscrew. 

Mariz. Ah! I am stupid! [She runs in for the corkscrew, 
returns, and uncorks the bottle.| 

TRUCHARD [overwhelmed]. Oh, don’t mention it! [Marte has 
recommenced her peregrinations. But again she stops, astonished by 
the persistent immobility of "TRUCHARD. ] 

Marie. Well! Why ain’t you drinking? 

TRUCHARD [after some hesitation]. Don’t like it. 

Marie [stupefied]. Don’t like cordial ? 

TRUCHARD [bowing his head|. Don’t like cordial. 

Marie. You're not feeling funny? 

TRUCHARD [shamefaced]. Can't help it. 

Marie [who cannot recover from her amazement]. Well now! 
If Monsieur Mouton was to hear you! His cordial! His cordial 
as he goes and buys himself from the still, every year, in the Eure- 
and-Loire! 

TRUCHARD [overwhelmed]. Don’t like alcohol... Never drink 
anything but water. 

Marie. You drank white wine just now. 

TRUCHARD. Because it’s not so heavy as red. Red wine—why, 
the very color of red wine is enough to upset me. I don’t like white 
wine either. 

Marie. Yesterday you drank pretty near two quarts yourself. 

TrucHaArD. It was Mouton: he was urging me... And I 
had a touch of fever. 

Marit. You had eaten too much .. . no offense... 

TRUCHARD. I’ve no appetite . .. Mouton kept filling my 
plate... All the same, I was hungry... That accounts for my 
eating. Besides, I was tired; I felt feverish, as I told you... 
And so, though I don’t like wine, I kept drinking a great deal. 

Marie. That’s what did for you. 

TRUCHARD. I know what you mean. 

Marie. Me? 

TrucHarp. I can see what you're thinking. You are saying 
to yourself: ‘Now, there’s a fellow, badly dressed as he is, can’t 


have had his fill every day.” 
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Marie. Oh! 

TrucHarp. “. .. and he’s taking this chance to stuff himself 
like a pig.” ‘That’s what you say. Well, it ain’t that, it ain’t that 
at all. I’m not given to eating. What I’m fonder of than anything 
is the country—flowers—trees—rivers—little birds—poetry, you 
know. That’s it: My hobby would be poetry! 

Marie. I don’t get you. 

TrucHaArp. Well, I'll explain. I’m glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to explain... In the condition you saw me in yesterday, 
madame... I hadn’t eaten for two days. 

Mariz. For—two—days! 

TRUCHARD. For two days. You wouldn’t have thought it, would 
you? ... when I arrived. I hold myself proper enough, you saw 
that for yourself. No one would have thought it. 

Marie [distressed]. What's all this you’re telling me, Mon- 
sieur Truchard. 

TRUCHARD. It just happened so. Deliberate-like. I couldn’t 
get a stroke of work all last week. I had set aside the few sous I 
had saved, for the train. 

Maris. You'd oughter put off your visit. 

TrucHarp. Put off my visit? Put off my visit to Mouton? 
Ah, Madame! [Assuming once more the detached tone of his nar- 
rative.| ...Well, I economized for the trip. The result was, that 
for the last week what I’ve eaten... 

Marie [touched] . Well? 

TRUCHARD. Well—yesterday morning, I was short ten cents for 
my ticket. Luckily I found an odd job that very day. I could hardly 
keep on my feet. You can imagine: the hollow feeling. But I was 
happy. Only, it was inconvenient about the time. I almost missed 
the train; and I ran the whole way! When I got here, I took the 
wrong street: I went round the whole town. And then, once here, 
Mouton wanted me to go for a walk with him. 

Martie. Poor Monsieur Truchard! 

TrucHARD. ... On our return I was dead beat. I must add 
that I didn’t take time to eat in Paris. And, at table, Mouton there 
kept piling up my plate and stuffing me, and wouldn’t stop filling 
my glass! It made me sick! 

Marie. Poor Monsieur Truchard! Why didn’t you tell us? 

TRUCHARD [respectably]. Oh, Madame, when you're on a visit! 

Marie. T’would have been better, though, than to make your- 
self so sick that... 
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TRUCHARD. I was upset, you know. 

Marie. But to-day, you’re feeling better? 

TRUCHARD. I’m feeling better. But not brilliant. 

Marie. ‘To-morrow there won't be a sign of it. 

TRUCHARD. Let us hope so. 

Maris. Have you found work when you get back to Paris? 

TRUCHARD. Yes, fortunately. 

Marie. That’s good! That’s good, Monsieur Truchard! 

TRUCHARD. You're very kind, Madame Marie. I see you know 
what’s what, 

Marie. Yes, I know life. I’ve been there. 

TRUCHARD. I pity you. 

Marie. If I was to tell you! All I'll say is, I was going to have 
my little girl, when I was made a widow. 

TRUCHARD. Madame Marie, I pity you. 

Mariz. My little girl’s at school. I spend enough for her, I 
can tell you! Phew! 

TRUCHARD. I pity you with all my heart, Madame Marie! 

Marie. You've children maybe. 

TrucHarp. I had a little girl, also... That was very long 
ago. I had a wife too... All that’s a very old story. Fact is, 
Mouton, just now, said something about that, that I didn’t like... 

Marie. You lost them? 

TrucHarp. No... Yes... You wouldn’t understand... 
I wasn’t very fortunate, you see. 

Marie. When I think there’s some folk have nothing but hap- 
piness on earth! 

TrucHarpD. Yes, everything succeeds with some people. Mustn’t 
grudge it to them. T’aint always their fault. 

Marir. Well, Monsieur Truchard, the way I see it, ’t oughtn’t 
always be the same ones. 

TrRucHARD. If we all understood one another! 

Marie. "“Iwould make things easier now, wouldn’t it? 

TRUCHARD. Society can’t be very well ordered. 

Marie. You're not an anarchist, Monsieur Truchard! 

TrucHarD. Me! ...Oh, no, Madame Marie! No! Never 
in the world! It was Mouton who was given to that sort of thing. 

Martz. Monsieur Mouton! an anarchist! 

TRUCHARD. He was a little rash. 

Mariz. He’s changed then. 

TRUCHARD. I dare say. But all in all, I haven’t seen him for 
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so long. I’d have said he hadn’t changed very much. 

Marte. Really. 

TrucHarp. He has grown stouter, that’s all. 

Marie. He grows stouter every day. 

TRUCHARD. Otherwise, just the same. Not a bad fellow, good 
heart, sound character. 

Marie. When you know him. 

TrucHarp. A little pleased with himself. Always liked to show 
off a bit. 

Marie. Perhaps... 

TRUCHARD. But it suits him. 

Marie. He looks well enough. 

TRUCHARD. Wears his clothes well. 

Marie [after a brief silence]. Monsieur Truchard, you are 
pleasant enough, to be sure. But I'll have to be leaving you. My 
dishes aren’t done yet, it’s after five. 

TRUCHARD. By all means, by all means. Don’t let me keep you, 
Madame Marie. Just a word. Do we dine? 

Marie. Do we dine? 

TrucHaArp. That’s to say: doI dine? 

Marie. Do you dine? 

TRUCHARD. Do I dine here, this evening? 

Marie. I don’t know, Monsieur Truchard. He ain’t said. 

TRUCHARD. I haven’t been informed either. 

Marie. You'll see soon enough. [She goes into the house. 
TRUCHARD takes a turn about the garden. MOoNsiIEUR MOUTON re- 
turns, striding along lustily, wiping his brow.] 

Monsieur Mouton [out of breath]. Well, well, Truchard! 
What’s all this? Don’t you know it is half past five? You've just 
time to catch the 5.45. 

TRUCHARD. My train’s at 5.45? 

Monsieur Mouton [positively]. There is a train at 5.45. 

TRUCHARD [tranquilly]. I didn’t know there was a train at 5.45. 

Monsieur Mouton. You'll have to hurry not to miss it. 

TRUCHARD [in no wise disturbed]. I'll take the next one. 

MonsiEuR Mouton. The next one! There’s none till 7.13. 
It will be nine o’clock by the time you get to Paris. That'll make 
you dine Lord knows when. 

TRUCHARD [with sublime indifference]. .—Oh, I’m not par- 
ticular.—It often happens that I lunch—and dine too, for that mat- 
ter—at very irregular hours. 
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Monsieur Mouton. I’m sweating. Half a minute—change 
my flannel waistcoat. Be right down. Get ready. 

TRUCHARD. Yes. 

Monsieur Mouton. Just run up—be right down. [He starts 
towards the house. | 

TRUCHARD. Wait, Mouton. While we're alone, I’d like to ask 
you something. 

Monsizur Mouton. Well? 

TRUCHARD [with a certain diffidence. Not too much.| Would 
it inconvenience you to lend me a franc? 

Monsieur Mouton [immediately. In an admonitory tone.] 
My boy, you know I have no capital. My income is invested in co- 
operative dividends, every penny of it. I have no money here. 
Barely a few sous. [He would continue at great length in this vein.] 

TrucHARD. Let’s forget it. 

Monsizur Mouton. If you will allow me? 

TrucHarp. No, no! I just asked, thinking it wouldn’t incon- 
venience you. 

Monsieur Mouton. I beg you to observe, I don’t refuse to do 
you a service. 

TrucHArD. I'l be all right. 

Monsieur Mouton. Well, I’m glad to hear you'll be all right. 
’Pon my word, it gives me great satisfaction to hear you say that. 
That proves you are not actually in want. But I am ready to help 
you out a little. Look! I'll give you all I have in my purse.— 
You see! [He takes out his wallet and opens it.| Just two francs; 
there they are. You see! All I possess. [He takes the two coins and 
places them, one by one, in TRUCHARD’S hand. ] 

TrucHarpb. Thank you. 

Monsieur Mouton [spreading his wallet wide and extending 
it for TRUCHARD'S inspection]. You see: my whole fortune. You 
can verify. 

TrucHARD. Oh! 

Monsieur Mouton. No, no! I want you to have it! [Faceti- 
ously.| What’s here? What’s here? I was going to cheat you. 
My word! A sou! [He takes it out.] A sou that had slipped into 
the lining! Here it is!... Will you take it?... Yes, yes, take 
it: Linsist! [TRUCHARD takes it and Monsirur Mouton, putting 
his hand in his watch-pocket, triumphantly extracts another.|—And 
another! . . . which I find in my vest pocket! ... There! .. . What? 
Certainly, certainly! . . . Truchard, I beg you to accept it! No 
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ceremony! ... Be a good fellow and take it! . . . Old friends like 
us! ... 1 shall think you want to insult me... [TRUCHARD ends 
by accepting it.] 

TRUCHARD [shamefaced]. ‘Thank you. 

Monsieur Mouton [with unflagging kindness]. That makes 
exactly forty-two sous due you. Wait for me, I'll not be long. [He 
goes up the terrace. Just as he enters the house, he turns and, with 
his hand, describes, smiling, an affable gesture towards TRUCHARD. 
Then he disappears. He can be heard talking to Martz. 

Monsieur Mouton. He’s taking the 5.45. [TRUCHARD re- 
mains, alone, musing. MARIE, comes out from the house and spreads 
MonsiEuR Movuton’s coat on the back of a chair.) 

TRUCHARD. Come here, Madame Marie. 

Maris. What? 

TRUCHARD. There, Madame Marie. 

Marie. What’s that? 

TRUCHARD. You see. Two francs. 

Marit. ‘Two francs? What for? 

TRUCHARD. Your tip. 

Marie. My tip? 

TRuCHARD. Yes: I must give you a tip. It’s the proper thing 
to do. I have always heard that when you are invited out, you must 
leave something, when you go, for the maid. 

Marie. You're queer. 

TrRucHARD. Oh, it’s not to humiliate you... 

Marie. No, I don’t suppose it is. 

TrucHARD. ‘Take your two francs, Madame Marie, you'll not 
have any trouble spending them. 

Marie. ‘T’ain’t that I’d have any trouble spending them. 

TrRUCHARD. You can buy something at least for your little girl; 
she costs you a fortune; and you’re not rich. 

Marie. You’ve no thousands neither. 

TrucHarp. No, I have not. 

Marie. Two francs; that might come in as handy for you as 
for me. 

TRUCHARD. So it might. 

Marie. You see. 

TrucHarp. Well, listen: you know what we'll do? We'll 
share it. 

Martz. Yes, I'll do that with you. 

TRUCHARD. There’s twenty-one sous, Madame Marie. 
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Marie [accepting it]. ‘Twenty-one sous? That ain’t the half of 
forty. 

TRUCHARD. No: it’s the half of forty-two. [At this moment 
the prolonged whistle of a locomotive rends the air. | 

Manrte [starting]. Ah, my God! Quick, Monsieur Truchard, 
quick! ‘There’s your train coming. 

TRUCHARD [without moving]. My train? 

Marie [growing excited]. "Yalways whistles before it goes in 
the tunnel, and in no time sweeps round the hill and in the station. 
Your hat? ... There! ... You didn’t have a stick. 

‘TRUCHARD [mechanically taking his hat. Bewildered.| What?... 

Marie [shouting towards the house.| Monsieur! Monsieur! 
[To TrucHarp.] Quick! Run! You'll reach the station same 
time as the train! . .. Monsieur Mouton! [Pushing TRUCHARD.] 
Hurry! 

"TRUCHARD [struggling, becoming excited.] But I can’t go 
away like this! I can’t go away without saying goodbye to old 
Popper! 

Marie [pushing him.] For Heaven’s sake, Monsieur Truchard, 
you'll miss it! 

TRUCHARD [still struggling, distracted.| Ah, my God! My God! 
I can’t go away without saying goodbye to old Popper! [4 second 
whistle. | 

Marie [more urgent.] Listen! It’s through the tunnel .. . 
Monsieur Mouton! 

TRUCHARD [with all his might.] Mouton! 

Marie [pushing him towards the gate.| He don’t hear. Getting 
deaf. I told him so yesterday. Run! [TRucHARD has submitted 
to being hustled to the gate. MARIE opens it now. |] 

TRUCHARD [stopping short and rummaging in his pocket.| Well, 
then! ... Well! ... Madame Marie! You'll give him...a 
letter . . . a letter that I wrote . .. on the receipt of his invita- 
tion... 

Marie. I'll give it to him. 

TRUCHARD [searching for it. He trembles.] Where is it?... 
Ah, my God! Where is it? ... Here it is!... [He takes out a 
letter, which he flourishes.| ... I was happy ... and so touched... 
that I wished at once to... 

Marie [pushing him.] Yes, yes... 

TRUCHARD [frembling.] ... to write him a letter. . 

Marte [as above.] ...Yes!... 
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TrucHarpD [breathless]. . . . which I intended . . . to send 
him ... upon my return... to thank him. 

Marie [as above.] ... Yes, yes! 

TRUCHARD [as above.] ... for the delightful holiday I had 
spent with him... 

Marie [has opened the gate.| —I'll give it to him, I'll give 
it to him! Goodbye, Monsieur Truchard, goodbye! But hurry, 
hurry! [She succeeds in getting him out.] Run! Run! You'll 
catch it. 

TRUCHARD [outside the gate, grasps her by the arm]. Goodbye, 
Madame Marie! [He wrings her hand in both of his. In a tone 
of entreaty, with tears in his eyes.| You'll say goodbye for me to old 
Popper, won’t you? You'll say goodbye to him? 

Marie [wrestin9 her hand free]. Yes, yes! Run! Pleasant journey! 

TrucHarp. Ah, my God! Ah, my God! [He gets under way 
and disappears, running. MAnrik, out in the street, watches Tru- 
CHARD. Suddenly the voice of MoNstEUR Mouton is heard.] 

MonsiEuR Mouton [in the house]. Well, well, Truchard, my 
boy! It seems to me you are taking your time! [Wé£ith these words, 
MonsizEuR Mouton appears on the terrace. He looks around for 
TRUCHARD.] Where did Truchard go? 

Marie [coming back into the garden]. He’s just gone. 

Monsieur Mouton [choking]. Gorie!... Gone! ... With- 
out saying goodbye! 

Marie. I called you. He called you. 

Monsieur Mouton [beside himself]. That’s the last straw! 
... To go like that, without a word!... Ah, no!... No! 

Marie. It went against his heart, I can tell you. It was me, 
so to speak, as put him out. He'll just make his train, and lucky. 

Monsieur Mouton [tears in his eyes]. Without a word! 
Nothing! 

Marie. He left a letter for you. 

Monsieur Mouton [promptly]. <A letter? Let’s see. 

Marie [flourishing the letter}. “But I can’t” he was a-saying. 
“I can’t leave without saying goodbye to old Popper!” 

Monsieur Mouton. That’s what he said? 

Martz. “Ah, my God! Ah, my God!” he was a-saying. 

Monsieur Mouton [impatiently]. Give me the letter. 

Marie [still flourishing the letter]. “It’s a letter,” says he, “I 
wrote on the receipt of old Popper’s invitation, “says he. He was 
so happy to be invited. He wrote the letter out beforehand, think- 
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ing to send it, on his return to Paris, so as to thank you for the 
holiday—says he—that he had spent with you. 

Monsieur Mouton. Give me the letter! 

Marie. That’s so. Here it is. What was I thinking! I’m 
all out o’ breath for fear he'll be late. He left just as the train 
was out of the tunnel. 

Monsieur Mouton [considering]. He'll have time, if he runs. 
Let’s see this letter. [He rips up the envelope, crumples it in a wad 
and throws it on the ground. It rolls away. The day has been dying, 
slowly. MonsttuR Mouton, who has seated himself, is forced to 
follow the setting sun to read. A wind of considerable violence sweeps 
through the trees. Some leaves fall at the feet of MONSIEUR Mouton 
and of Martz, who stands motionless. | 

Mariz, The wind is rising. 

Monsieur Mouton. The night comes on quickly. [Jn fact 
the night is falling rapidly. Gates are heard, whining and closing. 
A little bell tinkles. Other gusts of wind. Very far off, hardly 
perceptible, the sound of a horn.| 

Marie. ‘There’s the milkman. [She turns to go.] 

MonsiEuR Mouton [stopping her]. He's not here yet. Let’s 
see what Truchard has to say. You can listen. ‘There’s nothing 
private. [Marie stands erect before MoNstEUR Mouton. Mecha- 
nically she has rolled her sleeves to her elbows. Is it the cold? she 
is gently rubbing her arms, which she has crossed, throughout the 
letter-reading. At almost regular intervals gusts of wind pass. The 
milkman’s horn sounds, every now and then, nearer and nearer. | 

Monsieur Mouton [unfolds the letter, bends down and reads 
in a voice at first cold, quizzical, then amused, finally somewhat 
touched]. “My dear Popper: 

“Now that I am back in Paris, in my little hotel room, let me 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the happy hours that I 
owe you, for the delightful holiday that I have just spent with you. 
Thank you, my dear Popper, thank you! With what joy I took the 
train! I sang, like a lad, the whole way. You were waiting for me 
at the station, we embraced each other on the platform. And then 
you brought me to your magnificent propi . .. propi? . . . propity. 
We had a real rustic dinner, with good things of the country, radishes 
from your garden, beans from your garden, strawberries from your 
garden. There was wine on the table; but I preferred some fresh 
milk. And, at dessert, we lingered at table, talking over our young 
days. Like myself, you had forgotten nothing. It was moonlight 
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when we retired. We were worn out with talking. But it was 
good.—I slept well. And nevertheless, the next day, we were up 
at four in the morning. We took a walk in the cool of the day: 
it was delightful. And then we came home for lunch, very slowly. 
We had an excellent lunch. All afternoon we played Manilia in 
your arbor, with some of your neighbors, very pleasant gentlemen 
indeed. And, while we played, we talked over old memories. We 
had a drink before dinner; for me, something sweet. We dined 
well. Then you brought me back to the station; even your neigh- 
bors, who had come in for coffee, were kind enough to accompany 
us. You stood in front of my carriage, until the train left. Then 
you waved your handkerchief ... like this. ... And now... 
now, here I am alone, all alone again, and my first thought is to 
write and thank you, to tell you all the good you have done me. 
It is a long time since I had so much joy! Thank you, my dear 
Popper! ‘Thank you for having thought to invite me, thank you 
for thinking of your old, your poor old Truchard. How long it 
has been! . . . Maybe we will never see each other again. . . .” 
[A long whistle far off.] 

Marie [low]. The train! Monsieur Truchard ’s gone. 

MonsigEuR Mouton [after a silence. Reading more heavily]. 
“Maybe we will never see each other again. Be happy, my dear 
Popper! We have been such good friends, you and I and all the 
rest: Bertrand, Soubiras, Gaillard! Life is life. But to know that 
for one of us at least fate has not been too unkind, and to think that 
that one should be you, well, you see, it’s pretty good all the same, 
and it makes one feel a little less discouraged. I will close my letter 
here, old Popper, because really, I am getting too wrought up. I 
feel the tears in my eyes! Goodbye, my old, my dear old Popper! 
. . . | embrace you with tears in my eyes... .” [A gust of wind. 
The horn of the milkman, nearer by. The whinnying of his horse. 
It is almost night. MonstEUR MovuTON lets fall on his knee the hand 
that holds the letter. 

[The milkman’s wagon is at the gate. Marie has gone 
up to it and opened the gate, the little bell of which 
tinkles. MARIE exchanges several words with the milk- 
man.—“How much?”—“Only half a quart to-day.”— 
“So! No guest then?’”—“No, he is gone.” Monsieur 
Mouton, his head bowed, has not moved. A gust of 
wind. A lantern is lit, outside, visible through the 
branches. | 
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THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION 
. NOTHER sign of the return of the world theatre 


to a normal basis of international amity and co- 

operation is to be marked in the comprehensive 
exhibition of modern stagecraft and theatre architecture 
announced to be held in Amsterdam, Holland, during 
January and February. The project is put forward by the 
progressive society called ‘‘Kunst aan het Volk” under the 
leadership of H. Th. Wijdeveld, and already has the sup- 
port of a distinguished international committee that includes 
Gordon Craig, Adolph Appia, Alfred Roller, Georg Fuchs, 
Jacques Copeau and William Butler Yeats. The official 
announcement says: “The purpose of this exhibition is to 
give a view of the Modern Theatre as it is in the imagina- 
tion.” Here, then, is to be a notable attempt not only to 
gather the scattered threads of international cooperation, 
but to focus the vision of the world-theatre. 


A NOTE ON THOMAS WILFRED 


Thomas Wilfred, the inventor of the color organ is a 
native of Denmark. At an early age two desires had al- 
ready developed in his mind: one was to write poetry, 
the other to put the mechanical and electrical achievements 
of the day to work for the creation of beauty. 

At the age of 19 he left Denmark and travelled through 
Europe finally settling down in Paris, where he became in- 
terested in folk song research. He is now well known as an 
interpreter of folk songs and player of the twelve string 
archlute. 

But the desire to put mechanics at the service of beauty 
never left his mind and in his spare time a new instru- 
ment, the color organ, began to grow under his hands, 
the beginning being a primitive device enclosed in a cigar 
box. For many years he worked quietly until the cigar-box 
device changed into an electrical instrument of the utmost 
delicacy. “And,” says Mr. Wilfred, “Thomas Wilfred 
changed with it from a proud inventor into a humble priest 
before an altar upon which a new beauty is being born.” 
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Stage designs by Pablo Picasso for Diagileff’s 
Ballets Russes. Costume designs for Tricorne. 
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Design by Picasso for Pulcinella, a fantastic 
comic ballet. The original is in blue, brown 
and black. 
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THE HOME THEATRE OF THE 
CANADIAN PLAYERS 


BY RUTH H. KERR 


IND a winding road in far-Western Canada, away 
F from the well-traveled trails of tourists; follow it 

over mountains, through forests of giant pines, until 
it leads to blue Lake Okanagan, fringed by undulating 
stretches of fruit-laden orchards, and there is the end of 
your quest—a theatre far-away—‘for the service of beauty, 
and for a true expression of the Canadian spirit—to be 
used by the young actor as a training-ground for his abilities 
and by the young poet as a testing-ground for his work.” 

The erection of the Home Theatre in an isolated section 
of British Columbia, miles away from a railroad, has not 
resulted from quixotic notions. The founders, Carroll 
Aikins and his wife, during years of arduous labor on their 
fruit ranch, have had a dream—the dream of a great ad- 
venture with other congenial souls, in a Canadian theatre, 
where native art might be fostered. With the immense 
faith and true courage of pioneers they have raised a tiny 
altar in a fruit orchard, where sparks of native talent may 
be fanned into leaping flame. And they have offered it to 
their fellow Canadians as an expression of their hope in a 
future articulation of beauty. 

A native of Canada, Mr. Aikins combines the keen per- 
ception of an artist with the ingenious creative ability of 
a man who has worked with his hands—characteristics 
which vividly exemplify the new type which has come into 
the experimental theatre. One of his own plays, The God 
of Gods, was produced three years ago in the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, and it is because there has been no 
Canadian theatre where native plays could be tested that 
Mr. Aikins has felt so keenly the need for its development. 
Though he previously knew nothing of theatre problems, 
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by his very ignorance he has created a playhouse entirely 
new in concept, which adequately meets the particular needs 
of the Canadian Players. Mrs. Aikins was until her mar- 
riage an American, and is a graduate of Vassar. She shows 
as intense an interest in the new venture as does her hus- 
band, and is playing in various productions. 

The Home Theatre is built above the fruit-packing 
house of the ranch, situated high on the hills, with a wide 
sweep of sky, water, and far-off fruit orchards viewed by 
the audience as they mount the outside steps; the auditorium 
with white plaster walls and peaked ceiling, where the 
evening sun, slanting through dormer windows, casts golden 
shafts in the cool interior with its long green-stained 
benches, amber lights and hospitable foyer. The packing 
house was built in the summer of 1920, and the Home 
Theatre was formally opened last November by the Prime 
Minister of Canada, who came to Naramata specially for 
the dedication. It was not until the spring of 1921 that 
Mr. Aikins made actual plans for productions in the little 
playhouse, and early in June the stage equipment was ready 
—the dimmer box was set up, the scenery flats were painted, 
and the wiring was completed. 

Every fruit ranch in the Okanagan makes extensive use 
of hay-wire and iron pipe, and these two materials are used 
in ingenious ways on the stage of this orchard theatre. 
Hay-wire is pliable and strong, and serves admirably for 
the fashioning of all manner of home-made properties. 
Iron pipe is made equally pliable by means of the imple- 
ments for cutting and bending, used in irrigation piping. 
In the Home Theatre it has been used for scenery battens, 
for lighting equipment floor bases, and for a veritable net- 
work in the loft, high above the stage, on which may be 
clamped “spots” and “borders,” curtains and scenery, and 
where electricians and “grips” may work on wooden 
perches. 

The physical arrangement of the theatre represents a de- 
parture from the usual which is original and practical. The 
stage is on a level with the floor of the auditorium, and the 
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green benches rise gradually on shallow steps. By building 
a false proscenium, removing the footlight strips, and ban- 
ishing the present curtain of wall-board, which is stained a 
dark green to harmonize with the woodwork, a stage of 
added depth will be possible. The plaster sky dome—the 
only one in Canada—extends the length of the back wall, 
and the stage is so wide that masking flats and flies are 
unnecessary for certain settings, when an effect of great 
space is desired. A set of gray curtains may be used in 
various positions when moved on the iron pipe rod, which 
clamps to the battens above the stage. From the windows 
of the dressing rooms are magnificent views of blue sky and 
bluer lake, which give the impression of boundless space, 
and the atmosphere of these rooms is always wind-swept. 

The scene flats used in the Home Theatre were made by 
Mr. Aikins and his assistants, none of whom had ever done 
such work before. Heavy muslin was stretched over 
wooden screens, set up in the scene gallery, and Hessian 
mesh, a coarse fabric like sacking, was applied over it with 
glue, and the surface painted a warm ecru with kalsomine 
dry color. These flats, of rough texture, assume beautiful 
vitality under light and will take any number of applica- 
tions of paint. Removable door and window frames of 
varying colors are used with them. Steps and platforms 
have been built with the same rough finish, for use with 
the flats and gray curtains. 

The problem of obtaining electric power in a region so 
distant has been solved by simple and no less surprising 
means. The dynamo from an abandoned mine in the moun- 
tains was purchased by this practical adventurer in the thea- 
tre, placed in a small shed and “hitched up” to one of the 
farm tractors, which is run by kerosene. A skilled mechanic 
devoted many hours to the fascinating workings of this 
unique contrivance, and takes great pride in its faultless 
mechanism. When an audience is gathered in the Home 
Theatre, a passing motorist may hear the rhythmic chug- 
ging of the faithful tractor, and see the lights of the play- 
house through the trees. 
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Mr. Aikins received the assistance of Maurice Browne 
and Lee Simonson in the selection of his lighting equip- 
ment—probably the most modern and complete in Canada 
—and it represents the combined ideas of these two prac- 
tical artists of the theatre. Mr. Aikins did the actual work 
of installation and arrangement of lights, after the wiring 
was completed. The battery of twenty dimmers controll- 
ing spots, X-ray borders, strips, floods and house lights, is 
in turn controlled by a master dimmer, the entire “light- 
ing organ” a masterpiece of modern designing. And not 
only because the lighting facilities are so complete, but also 
because they are used in the most flexible manner by means 
of the clamps and pipe battens, is the stage a valuable ex- 
perimental ground for young artists. 

The audience, as represented at the first production in 
the Home Theatre, is decidedly not the least important 
feature of the venture. Eager to support and encourage 
this pioneer effort came people from all the little settle- 
ments around Lake Okanagan—distances of ten to fifty 
miles, over rough roads. There were cultivated English 
voices, staccato middle-class voices and variations of the 
clipped speech of Canada, rising in the pleasing monotone 
of the average audience, just as it is heard in London or 
San Francisco today. The farmers, ranchers, “remittance 
men”’ and their wives,’ in that audience, approved of the 
productions and enjoyed the plays—because they told their 
friends to come, and came back themselves for later per- 
formances. 

Players for the first production came from neighboring 
ranches to try out for roles in Zona Gale’s The Neighbors 
and Doris Halman’s Will-O’-The-Wisp, American-made 
plays which assumed a distinctly Canadian flavor by their 
manner of presentation. And it is noteworthy that this 
opening production was Canadian from every important 
aspect. It is very likely that if a member of that Okanagan 
audience had been present at a first production in the Chi- 
cago Little Theatre some ten years ago, he would have 
sensed a similarity in the underlying feeling of the two, for 
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Carroll Aikins and Maurice Browne are striving, each in 
his own way, one a beginner, the other far advanced, to dis- 
cover the “why” of theatre-craft. Not content to accept 
tracings of old patterns, worn thin with use in the “old- 
school” theatre, they are carving out new patterns which 
will serve to convey the newer vision. 

The progress of the art of stage decoration since the 
first Chicago production in 1912, could not be more vividly 
exemplified than by the satisfying stage pictures for the two 
plays presented in June. The picture-frame stage, of beau- 
tiful proportions, with cream-tint flats glowing and lambent 
in rays of diffused light—integrally pulsing parts of the 
plays—was a worthy example of the dignified beauty and 
spontaneity of the new theatre. 

Canadian newspapers had given wide publicity to the 
Utopian method devised by Mr. Aikins for later produc- 
tions, and in July six students arrived in Naramata to en- 
ter the experimental theatre. Stage-designers are offered 
material for their experiments, writers have the opportunity 
of testing their plays with actors, on a real stage, and young 
actors may learn the foundations of their craft, in this 
laboratory. And not only are they enabled to work to- 
gether, as beginners in dramaturgy; they are provided with 
free tent-houses and board at cost, as these six applicants 
were delighted to learn. In addition, enterprising workers 
may earn extra money during the fruit-picking season. 
Imagine a day in the Home Theatre of the Canadian Play- 
ers—early morning rehearsal, fruit picking until lunch, and 
afterward until tea, a late supper, and long evening re- 
hearsals! In rehearsal are The Trojan Women and Mase- 
field’s The Locked Chest, with Candida and one of Mr. 
Aikins’ plays scheduled for earlier production. 

The Home Theatre is open to visiting productions as 
well as to visiting artists. This autumn Adolph Bolm is 
appearing in a special dance recital before the Okanagan 
audience, the Cornish Puppets of Seattle will present a 
series of marionette plays, and the Repertory Company of 
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Ellen Van Volkenburg and Maurice Browne will come to 
Naramata with a program of four plays. 

Then the Canadian Players will pack the dimmer box, 
properties and scenery in a truck, and travel in two cars, 
on a tour of the tiny hamlets and mining towns of British 
Columbia. The truck will be stopped near an electric light 
pole, and contact made with the dimmer box; a tent will 
be unfolded for the stage, the simple scenery arranged, and 
an out-of-door audience will be entertained, in the manner 
of the old Chester plays. The same repertoire will be 
offered to these provincial audiences, which will eventually 
be presented before audiences of the larger cities of the 
Pacific. Northwest. 

At sunset one evening in June we went to the dynamo 
shed, where Mr. Aikins and his mechanic started the tractor 
and turned on the master switch. We paused on the stair 
landing of the packing house, to look out over the lake—a 
blue bowl reflecting molten sunset gold—and stretching far 
and wide were the straight orchard rows, well-defined as 
fruit trees nearby; mere green lines on the hills of distant 
Peachland and Summerland. Then we stepped over the 
threshold of the Home Theatre, into a world of enchant- 
ing magic, where the amber side-lights cast warmth on the 
plaster walls and peaked ceiling, suggesting an old-world 
chapel with flickering shadows from a candle-lit altar. And 
on the stage that evening—experimenting with a fluid thing 
called Light—exclaiming over a lovely stage picture—an- 
ticipating manifold uses of this little stage in the creation 
of authentic beauty—the heritage of these earnest workers 
became startlingly real, for their theatre is truly a place of 
worship, a shrine where faithful disciples may tend the 
precious flame which is their Art; and the flame, though 
far-away, will mount as a pillar of fire, to illuminate places 
more distant still. 
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THE THEATRE OF TOMORROW 
A REVIEW BY THE AUTHOR 


N contemplating my first book, I am afraid my keenest 
| emotion of regret is that I did not try the adventure 
sooner. Yet, because I watched the growth of the 
new stagecraft for ten years before I was moved to put 
‘my estimate of it into permanent form, I think the volume 
gains in two directions. Because of restored communica- 
tion with Germany, it is a far completer record, in text 
and picture, of the reforms of the “Shakespeare Stage” and 
of new developments in theatre-building. Because of the 
rapidity with which the revolution in production methods 
has moved here and in Germany and France during the past 
four years, The Theatre of Tomorrow is able to pene- 
trate further into new byways and perhaps along the 
straight road of the future than Hiram Kelly Moderwell’s 
admirable pioneer volume, The Theatre of Today could 
venture in 1919. So far as pictures go, and I hope in the 
text also, my book is as complete a record as we have in 
English or, perhaps, in any language of the extraordinary 
developments in setting and direction, in playhouse and 
philosophy of presentation, that lie between Appia and 
Craig in the late nineties and Copeau and the expressionists. 
Once a record of this sort is finished, regrets swarm up 
that the work should be closed against the admission of 
new material which comes with diabolical rapidity to hand, 
and remorse sits upon the author as he sees at last how this 
and that detail should have been differently handled. 
Of necessity, I touched the motion picture very briefly; 
because of a hard and fast design which I thought of ad- 
vantage to the book, I fear that I did less by the prob- 


* The Theatre of Tomorrow. By Kenneth Macgowan. Boni & Live- 


right, New York. 
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lem of the actor, when I should have done far more. [| 


imagine that more discussion is needed to clear up the re. 


lation of the player to the new aesthetic of presentational 
or consciously theatrical production, as against representa. | 
tional or the pretence that we look upon actuality through 


a fourth wall. An exploration of the art of Yvette Guile 


bert, of Sir Harry Lauder, of Albert Chevalier, or of Ruth 7 
Draper, might have made this issue less vague. 4 

The share of Isadora Duncan and of physical movement 
in the newer theatre is shabbily handled. There should be 
something in sketches and in text upon the study in designed 


movement by which Sam Hume and Irving Pichel gave | 


Twelfth Night in the Greek Theatre in Berkeley with a 
quality that only Copeau seems to have hinted at in 
America. 

Far more important, I have not properly emphasized 
the inevitable end of the movement away from the fourth 
wall and the proscenium. It carries us clear past scenery, 
even beyond what Sheldon Cheney aptly calls Copeau’s 
“naked stage,” and to a playhouse with an entirely formal 
architectural background against which the quality of the 
play is developed wholly in the relations of the movements 
and positions of the actors. It may well be that the new 
stagecraft is the swan-song of the scene painted, a happy 
song of some one ready to give place to a better. Perhaps 
this disposes of the suggestive, stimulating but disquieting 
inroads of expressionism in design. 

It cannot, I believe, dispose of the place of expressionism 
in the drama. Doubtless my treatment of this matter is 
hasty and over-enthusiastic; I should certainly, had it been 
possible, have profited by a long, first-hand study of what 
has actually been accomplished—or has not been accom- 
plished—by George Kaiser and the rest on the German 
stage. But I do not think my haste or my enthusiasm un- 
profitable if they have conveyed some sense—as I hope 
they have—that the theatre of tomorrow must and will 
have a place for the inner spirit of man speaking directly 
out of the humdrum figures that we see in the life about us. 
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Four designs by Nicolas Roerich for the Chicago 
Opera Company’s production of Snegurotchka, 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff fairy opera; costume 
designs for this production appeared in the last 
issue of The Theatre Arts Magazine. Above, 
A Northern Light, the prolog. 
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The Village of the Berendy, from Snegurotchka 


design by Roerich. 











The Sacred Grove, from Snegurotchka, design 
by Roerich. 
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The Valley of Yarilla, from Snegurotchka, de 
sign by Roerich. 
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Four Piays For Dancers. By W. B. Yeats. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) At the Hawk's Well; The Only Jealousy 
of Emer; The Dreaming of the Bones; Calvary. When a man 
writes four plays away from the usual, and achieves the result he 
sets out to achieve as successfully as Mr. Yeats does in these Four 
Plays For Dancers, and when he writes as distinguished a preface 
and note as Mr. Yeats has written, explaining just what he was try- 
ing to do with his masks and his symbolic folding and unfolding of 
the cloth, and his mystic poetry, and when he illustrates that book 
with designs by Mr. Edmond Dulac, and when, for good measure, 
the publishers print and bind the book in unusually good form, it 
ought to be superfluous to say more to any lover of the beautiful in 
the theatre than that he should read and enjoy the book at the 
earliest possible moment. But there is one other word that wants to 
be said; namely, that while critics and dramatic philosophers have 
been writing and discoursing and arguing about the possibility of a 
new dramatic form that should take cognizance of the new psychology 
of the subconscious and should be written from within, so to 
speak, Mr. Yeats has been quietly and happily writing just such 
expressionist plays, plays which have the same compelling quality 
for the imagination that sound realism has for the judgment. Read- 
ing Four Plays for Dancers is an adventure. 


RHYTHM, Music AND EpucatTion, by Emile Jacques-Dalcroze. 
(Putnam, New York.) <A good deal of this book is already known 
to many people in connection with Dalcroze Eurythmics; and cer- 
tainly the main idea and point-of-view might be familiar. Apart 
from that no little of the content is self-evident for anyone who has 
thought at all along the lines of the relation of the body to rhythm, 
to music, dancing, and acting, and indeed to all art. But the whole 
of this theory has the advantage now of being unified under the hand 
of Dalcroze himself; we get here the definite and complete impress 
of his experiment and theory. For the practical and aesthetic uses 
of people interested in the theatre, the chapters on dancing and music- 
drama and the discussion of gesture in the theatre make the book 
invaluable; and the expert observations on directing choruses, the 
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mass, the relation of the individual gesture to the crowd, the crowd 
as an entity, and so on, are among the best of their kind. 


One Act Prays, by Alice Brown. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) The Hero; Doctor Auntie; The Crimson Lake; 
Milly Dear; The Web; The Loving Cup; Joint Owners in Spain; 
The Sugar House; A March Wind. In this new volume of plays 
by Alice Brown there are two good plays and one play that is very 
good. And to say that of any one-act volume, picked together as 
such volumes are today to fill out the space between covers, is to say 
a good deal. Joint Owners in Spain has already found so many 
friends for the two old ladies of ill-temper that it is enough to say 
that it is one of the good plays in the book; The Hero, played by 
Stuart Walker’s company carries over its special appeal both of 
character and situation better than most plays with the flavor of 
war about them. But The March Wind, the story of the not too 
young farm woman who marries a tramp and finds happiness, is a 
really good play, well worth professional attention. With great 
simplicity, directness and economy Miss Brown has told a highly 
dramatic, poetic human story. Reading it, one awaits the oppor- 
tunity to see it played. 


PASTICHE AND Preyupice, by A. B. Walkley. (Alfred Knopf, 
New York.) A good deal of this book consists of a mild-minded 
sort of thing known very often in England as “delightfully written”; 
which means that there is an easy, more or less cultivated, and gentle. 
manly pottering over subjects with no particular intensity and no 
violent theories or excitement. On this basis Mr. Walkley’s book 
is quite above the average, though it is not by any means a milestone 
of importance. It is the work of an old and experienced playgoer 
and a man of no little range of reading, in French particularly, it 
would seem. 

Scattered among other literary articles are numerous papers on the 
theatre, seen often with point and a quiet discernment that make them 
worthwhile. There is a little discussion of the art of Henry Irving, 
for one thing, others on Acting as an Art, Plays within Plays, 
Theatrical Amorism, The Beggar’s Opera, Puppets, Vicissitudes of 
Classics and sundry themes, for the most part lightly dwelt upon but 
not without diversion and diverting references and allusions and 
quotations. And among the pastiches are things in the manner of 
Aristotle, Dr. Johnson, Sterne, Sir Roger, Dickens and others, all 
touching on the theatre. ‘These last are certainly worth a reading, 
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for they bring to bear on their theatre matter a happy reminiscence 
of other personalities and styles of thinking and writing, and so 
furnish a widening of judicial approach and whimsy. To many 
readers Mr. Walkley will be a happy venture, these papers especially, 
and perhaps the whole of the volume. 


Sx SHort Piays. By John Galsworthy. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) ‘The newest volume of plays by John Galsworthy 
assembles some of his best short work and some of his worst—work 
which no other Englishman can touch for true and tragic intensity 
and work which makes one wonder again that creative artists can 
sometimes be so blind to the failures they encounter in fields not 
theirs by right. The failures of Six Short Plays are two puerile 
light comedies of the most obvious kind, Hall-Marked and Punch 
and Go. Comedy of another sort, ironically sympathetic comedy, 
appears in the familiar Little Man, once acted in New York by O. 
P. Heggie. The Sun is a post-war play of middling quality that 
may act most excellently. The substance of the volume, however, 
lies in The Defeat and The First and the Last, the latter a longer 
play. Both are bitingly true in their realism and beneath the surface 
of each flame and beat those intimations of the immortality of the 
humble and the disinherited which Galsworthy catches so vividly. 


Tue Best Pays oF 1920-21. Edited by Burns Mantle. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston.) The only yearbook of the American 
theatre; a volume of facts and figures dealing with productions in 
New York, combined with digests of the ten plays selected by the 
dramatic critic of the New York Evening Mail as the best of the 
past season. 


From Morn to Mipnicut, by George Kaiser. (Henderson’s, 
London.) Sooner or later someone will write for English readers 
an adequate review of that new outpouring of German plays grouped 
under the general name of “expressionist” which have so disturbed 
playgoers and playreaders for the last few years. But there does 
not seem to be any use waiting for that time to announce the one 
play now available in English, From Morn to Midnight, by George 
Kaiser, the first German play to be produced in England after the 
war. That it represents a new technique is obvious, or rather than 
technique let us say a new attitude toward play-writing, with the 
words spread thin and the action laid thick; for a technique 
implies an accomplished means of achieving a desired end, whatever 
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that end may be. And neither Kaiser, read with the aid of really 
adequate translation, nor Kokoschka and Hasenklever, read earnestly 
and openmindedly in the original, give any sense of having achieved 
any new beauty or truth, any greater expression of the sub-conscious 
in terms of drama than any man might who dug into his own soul 
and—having pulled up unrelated reactions to word and story stimuli 
—put them into print. If you are interested in literary and psy- 
chological experiment the plays do stimulate you to thought, as do 
the Binet tests; their authors do happen upon—or create—scenes 
of a certain elemental quality of beauty as they did in their earlier, 
non-expressionist, pl“ys; they do strip life of its frills, as vaudeville 
does. But they give no sense of carrying on, to new heights and 
deeper depths, that translation of life which is drama. 


Tue Wuite Heapep Boy, by Lennox Robinson. (Putnams, 
New York.) ‘Though not so even or so keen as many of the Irish 
comedies The White Headed Boy has more possibilities than most 
plays, and more distribution of interest over a range of the foibles 
and whimsicalities of family life. Some of it is cheap comedy and 
much of it commonplace enough, but the whole thing is covered with 
Irish charm and Irish ways of saying things and with the half poetic 
oddity that these Irish dramatists know how to get. For more or 
less non-professional uses The White Headed Boy is unusually well 
suited because of its variety of character, simple settings and effective 
lines and because also of the fact that none of it exacts, though it 
supplies a vehicle for, very excellent acting. The only thing in the 
way is that Irish accent with its irresistible delights, but the play has 
enough quality to survive even the loss of that. 


Four One-Act Ptays, by Lewis Beach. (Brentano, New York.) 

Ten One-Act Ppays, by Alice Gerstenberg. (Brentano, New 
York.) Miss Gerstenberg’s Overtones and The Pot Boiler have 
more really theatrical possibility in them, vaudeville especially, than 
have any of Mr. Beach’s plays. But on the other hand Mr. Beach's 
The Clod has more pungency and bite than any of the more plausible 
achievements in the other volume. But in general the two volumes 
are the same kind of thing; the plays in each are at bottom more 
or less mere arrangements, cooked-up situations, with rather flat 
dialogues and empty turns and reactions. They have no important 
reality. But they evidently meet a certain need since a number of 
them have already had a good deal of success in little theatres and 
amateur organizations. 
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Propucinc IN LitrLe THEaTREs, by Clarence Stratton. (Henry 
Holt and Co., New York.) Both the organization and the mechanics 
of little theatre production are so different from cither professional 
production, at the one end, or old-time amateur production, at the 
other, that a handbook especially designed for little theatres and 
elucidating their problems will find a ready welcome. Mr. Stratton 
is equipped, by long and varied experience, to write just such a book. 


Tue Circe, by Somerset Maugham. (George H. Doran, New 
York.) For the review of this play see page 9 of this issue. 


J Sworps, by Sidney Howard. (George H. Doran, New York.) 
For a review of this play see page 8 of this issue. 


me New Ptays From Op Ta tgs, by Florence Wright. (The Mac- 

millan Co., New York.) Dramatizations for young people of Aucas- 
sin and Nicolette, The Birthday of the Infanta, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and other well known tales. 


Tue Tony Sarco Marionette Book, by Tony Sarg. ( B. W. 
Huebsch, New York.) A little book, that tells how children can 
make marionette shows of their own at home, and expounds some 
of the mysteries of Mr. Sarg’s own puppets. There are also drawings 
by Mr. Sarg and two plays by Anne Stoddard for home-made 
marionettes. <A jolly book for children. 


Dangerfield Norman, illustrated by Ivan Glidden, 2 volumes. (Mac- 
millan, New Work.) ‘This edition of Rostand contains all the plays 
except unfortunately Don Juan’s Last Night, which is just now much 
sought. The translation is often a happy one. But the fact remains 
that it attempts rhyming verse, and rhyme in English, especially in 
couplets, is a very different matter from French rhyming where the 
tonic accent is not so strong. For acting purposes this mars Mrs. 
Norman’s translations; for reading not so much. And to put such 
well-known plays as L’Aiglon and Cyrano De Bergerac into English, 
The Eaglet, Cyrano of Bergerac and so on seems unnecessary. But 
the two volumes are handsome in form, despite the illustrations, and 
comprise the most nearly complete edition of Rostand in English. 


a Tue Priays oF Epmonp Rostanp, translated by Henderson 
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A DOME FOR A LITTLE THEATRE 
S O much has been written about the possibilities of the 


plaster dome as a substitute for the canvas cyclorama, 

and so many questions have arisen about the expense 
and difficulties of installing a structure of this sort in an 
American theatre, that THe THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
has asked Howard Greenley, the architect who created the 
Blythelea Theatre from stables on the estate of Charles C. 
Goodrich, in Orange, N. J., to describe the design of that 
playhouse and to furnish a rough estimate of the cost at 
which a similar dome might be installed in a little theatre, 
either built or building: 

The space available for the auditorium, stage, dressing rooms, 
property and scenery rooms and the like was the carriage house and 
hitching space, the harness rooms, the cow and horse stables and the 
hay and feed rooms above. The removal of the apartments over the 

carriage house and 

hitching space creat- 
ed the opportunity 
for an auditorium 
of a dimension of 25 
feet in width by 36 
feet in length with 
a segmental vaulted 
ceiling 16 feet in 
height. The stage 
and auditorium are 
YT eA designed so as to 

Plan of the Blythelea Theatre showing create the impres. 

— of dome, stage and audito sion cf ot single 

room, the elevation 

of the former being obtained by a broad flight of steps placed directly 
in front of the proscenium instead of the usual apron. When no 
performances are being given, the stage may be set, the curtains 
opened and the stage lighting maintained in harmony with the light- 
ing of the auditorium. ‘The stage carries the full height of the 
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Section through stage of Blythelea Theatre showing dome, adjustable sunken 
footlights and general lighting system. The region of illumination from 
each lamp is shown with dotted lines. The colors of the lights are indicated 
as follows: A, amber; B, blue; C, green; R, red. The door in the dome 
was an unfortunate necessity. Architect, Howard Greenley. 
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gabled roof with a depth of 16 feet and a width of 26’-0". Qn 
account of the relatively shallow depth the plaster artificial horizon © 
or dome was set close against the back wall and circulation obtained 
through the passage way back of the rear wall of the stage. : 
The horizon or dome was determined upon primarily for its sus 
ceptibility to uniform illumination when exterior stage settings were 
employed, and secondly, on account of the peaked roof which d 
mined a circular-headed form of cyclorama as giving an illuminat 
surface of maximum area. 
The dome, which is finished in smooth plaster over wire lath 
stretched on a steel angle-frame, rests directly on the original con 
floor of the building two feet below the level of the stage so that i 
weight, which is considerable, is adequately supported and the re 
surface not subject to cracks due to settlement. The plaster surface” 
was treated with a special mat finish white paint as being the best” 
method of insuring uniform light distribution of any color selected, 
Subsequent examination into this question of surfaces leads me te 
believe that a granular surface such as could be obtained by the use 
of a white coarse quartz sand would give better results, due to the 
resolution of the light ray into its component colors upon contact 
with each quartz crystal considered as a prism. As to the cost of the 
dome, it should not greatly exceed $1,500.00 based on present labor 









and material prices and based on the dimensions shown on the sec 
tional drawing. ‘The system of flood lighting for its illumination 
consists of four 750 watt flood lights located in front of the upper 
perimeter of the dome with red, blue and green color filters and a 
pale straw filter on the upper flood light for desaturation. Supple 
menting this overhead light, and located in a pocket at the rear of 
the stage are two strip lights, each with three color filters, and 500 
watt stereopticon lamps which are used for effects of sunrise and 
sunset. A proper manipulation of colors and dimmers on the switch- 
board enables one to produce on the surface of the dome almost any 
light variation in color and in intensity that may be desired. The 
balance of the stage lighting is arranged with a view of utmost con- 
venience and control, with pockets off stage for floods or spots, all 
dimmer controlled. 

There are two fixed spots in concealed pockets in the auditorium 
alcoves for front of the house lighting and the footlights are similarly 
located in floor pockets which may be covered with a panel when not 
in actual use. 
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The interior of the Blythelea Theatre on the 
estate of Charles C. Goodrich, in Orange, N. J., 
rebuilt by Howard Greenley from a stable. 








Design by Ivan Bilibin, the Russian artist, for the Castle of Naine in the 
opera Ruslan and Liudmila, staged at the Narodny Dom, or People’s House, 
Petrograd, before the war. In the Narodny Dom there are two theatres, 
a larger one for opera and a more intimate one for drama. 
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The decoration on the cover is from a 
drawing of Masks designed by Ed- 
mund Dulac for W. B. Yeats’ Four 
Plays for Dancers. 
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COMPLETE SETS 


with articles, plays and sketches by 


GORDON CRAIG ROBERT E. JONES 

LEE SIMONSON GILBERT CANNAN 

W. B. YEATS STARK YOUNG 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON JOHN DRINKWATER 
SUSAN GLASPELL ARTHUR HOPKINS 
EUGENE O’NEILL ROLLO PETERS 

SAM HUME ZOE AKINS 

PADRAIC COLUM KENNETH MACGOWAN 
SHELDON CHENEY NICOLAS ROERICH 


Volumes I-V (complete), 23.00; Volurne II, $3.00; Volume IV, $4.50; 
Volume V, $3.25. (Volumes I and III sold only with complete sets.) 


Special: Volumes I1-V bound $30.00. 


Write for prices on single back numbers. 
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RUSSIAN ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIOS fF: 


FORTY-SEVEN WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET t 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone, Circle 2486 


URING the first half of the present season, The ne 
Russian Arts & Crafts Studios have executed work ; 


of great variety and excellence. 





Two hundred forty costumes, designed by Nicholas 
Roerich for “Snegurochka,” shortly to be produced by the 
Chicago Opera Company, were completed with such suc. 
cess and accuracy, that the distinguished Russian painter 
said: “Beautiful! A Museum would be proud to own 
them.”’ 


“Desert Sand,’ a forthcoming production of A. H. 
Woods, will have costumes and settings designed and exe- 
cuted by the Studios. te 





Their work is also shown in the “Gertrude Hoffman — T 
Revue,” Ziegfeld’s ‘‘Sally,’ the dances of Bessie Clayton, — ® 





George White's “Scandals of 1921°’ and many other pro a 
ductions, 7 
se 

Besides their theatrical work, the Studios spe- T 
cilalize in costumes and gowns for private use. in 
Selections can be made from a variety of styles on Cx 


hand, or designed to fit the needs and taste of the 
individual patron. 
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THE RUSSIAN INN, 57 West 37th Street, New York 
REAL RUSSIAN MEALS TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
RUSSIAN MUSIC AFTER 11 P. M. CLOSED SUNDAYS 
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Have you plots in mind ? Do you often 
») Own P TL A on wish to dramatize your ideas, but are 

you handicapped by not knowing how? 
a If so, this is your opportunity to fulfill your ambition. For the first 
time, a personalized course in play-writing is offered by correspon- 
dence. It brings out your latent talents and develops your individual 
tendencies. 


1 exe- 


ffman The great scarcity of good plays and the big royalties for successes 
Lyton, makes this course as profitable as it is fascinating. It is given under 
y the supervision of experts, with great resources at their command. It 


PS is practical throughout, covering one year’s instruction by easy stages. 
If you have creative imagination and want to devote your time to 
self-advancement, learn how Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of 

e- THE DRAMA, and his associates, are helping others by individual 

e. instructions. 

a Complete information will be sent it you mail the coupon below at once. 

1e 


The Drama Corporation Namen eeeeeeesesesseseeeeeeeeeccceeennnnnneeeeeennnnnnnnnannnane 
537 Athenaeum Building 
Chicago, Illinois a a) aN) ee 
Please send me full information regard- 


ing your Course in play-writing City.. pwncuseneitiniiiioiiit 
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Miss HELEN HAYES 


IMARY DALE CLARK 
STUDIO 


Portraits 


Stage Pictures, 


By Appointment, 


665 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, 


Telephone 
Plaza 1492. 








rovincetown 
layers 
Second Bill 
The Hand of the Potter 
Theodore Dreiser 


Third Bill 
Three One-Act Plays 





Membership ticket for five 
remaining bills, $6.75, in- 
cluding war tax. Checks 
payable to The Province- 
town Players, 133 Mac- 
dougal St.—Spring 8363. 











[N the region of Washington Square 
or Greenwich Village—or ultimately 
among the sand dunes of Cape Cod 
(Provincetown) —we must look for the 
real birthplace of the American Drama. 
William Archer. 
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By Irving Pichel 


A comprehensive yet simple gui 
professional companies, clubs, g 
schools and societies planning t 
small theatres or auditoriums. 
Pichel covers the relative si 
arrangement of stage, dressing 
workshops, etc., construction 
seating requirements and 

equipment, and describes new m 
and devices in use here and 

80 pages and 22 illustrations. 


$1.50 and postage. 
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